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CAMBRIDGE UNIVERSITY PRESS. 


Immediately. —Vol. Vv. TRACHINI Ze. 


SOPHOCLES : “the Plays and Fragments. With Critical 


Notes, Commentary, and Translation in English Prose. By R.C. J — Litt.D., LL.D., 
Regius Professor of Greek in the University of Cambridge. Demy 8v 


STATUTES of LINCOLN CATHEDRAL. pa by 
the late HENRY BRADSHAW, sometime Fellow of King’s College, Cambridge. and 
University Librarian. With Tiustrative Documents. Edited for the Syndics of -the 
University Press by CHR. WORDSWORTH, M.A. Part I., containing the Complete 

Text of “ Liber N: iger,” with Mr. Bradshaw’s Memorandums. Demy 8vo, 12s. 6d. 


2 vols., crown 8vo. Vols. I. and II , 15s. net; Vol. II. only, 10s. 6d. net. 


’ 
A TRAVELLER’S NARRATIVE of the EPISODE of the BAB 
(Makdla-i-shakhsi sayyéh ki dar kazi WANE) ALA navishta-ast). Edited, Translated, and 
Annotated by EDWARD G. BROW M.A., M.B., Fellow of Pembroke College, and 
Lecturer in Persian in the University of 
This work, composed in Persian by order of ‘Beha’u'lléh, ae present chief of the Babi Sect, comprise sa 
history from its origin till the present day, together re) . statement of its doctrines and principles 
Vol. I. contains the facsimile of the original MS. ; IT. contains the English translation illustrated 
by numerous critical and historical notes, based for the os npr on hitherto un} 


Now ready, dem: 
A SHORT COMMENTARY on the BOOK of DANIEL. 
For the Use of Students. goer Nes M.A., Fellow of Trinity College, Cambridge. 
y, demy 8vo, 6 
THE LEWIS COLLECTION ‘of GEMS and RINGS in the 
PUSSESSION of CORPUS CHRISTI COLLEGE, CAMBRIDGE. With an Introductory 


Essay on Ancient Gems by J. HENRY MIDDLETON, Slade Professor of Fine Art, 
Director of the Fitzwilliam Museum, and Fellow of King’s College, Cambridge. 


TEXTS and STUDIES: Contributions to Biblical and 


ae Literature. Edited by J. ARMITAGE ROBINSON, B.D., Fellow and 
ssistant Tutor of See College, Cambridge 

es ue Robinson has already earned a solid title to our i petite by his discovery of a great part of the 

long: lost ‘ Apology of ‘Aristides, embedded in the Life of ‘ Barlaam and Josaphat.’ The second number of 

his * Texts and Studies,’ though not so sensational as the first, is of high ve alue, and throws a flood of 

light on two most interestin documents of the early ‘ African Church, the ‘ Passion of St. Perpetua, and 

the ‘Acts of the Scillitan Martyrs.’ The first of these has long been prized as the very gem of martyr 
literature."—Suturdoy Review. 


Vol. I., No. 1.—The APOLOGY of ARISTIDES on BEHALF of 
the CHRISTIANS. Edited, from a Syriac M8., with an Introduction and 
Trauslation, by J, RENDEL HARRIS, M.A. With an Appendix containing 
the main portion’ of the Original Greek Text, by J. A. ROBINSON, B.D. 
Demy 8vo, 5s. net. 

No. 2.—The PASSION of 8S. PERPETUA. The Latin 
—_ ee eoeey ym es er the MSS8., with an Introduction and Appendix @ * 

_—" Latin Form of the Scillitan Martyrdom. By J, 
ROBINSON, E Demy 8vo, 4s. net. 

No. 3.—The LORD’S PRAYER in the EARLY CHURCH 
With Special Notes on the Controverted Clauses. By F. H. CHASE, B.D., 
Christ’s College, Cambridge. Demy 8vo, 5s. net. 

No. 4.—The FRAGMENTS of HERACLEON. The Greek 
Text, with an Introduction. By A. E. BROOKE, M.A., Fellow of King’s 
College, Cambridge. 4s. net. 

Vol. II., No.1.—A STUDY of CODEX BEZAE. By J. Rendel 
aay ge M.A., formerly Fellow of Clare College, Cambridge. Demy 8vo, 
8. net. 


No. 2.—The TESTAMENT of ABRAHAM. By M.R. 
JAMES, M.A., Fellow of King’s College. With an Appendix containing 
Translations from the Arabic of the Testaments of Abraham, Isaac, and Jacob, 
by W. E. BARNES, B.D., Fellow of 8t. Peter’s College, Cambridge. Demy 

er n the press. 


Part II., Moderately Easy.—Crown 8vo, 2: 
GRADUATED "PASSAGES from GREEK and LATIN 
AUTHORS for First-Sight Translation. Selected and supplied ™ Short Notes for 
Beginners by H. BENDALL, M.A., Head Master, and C. E. LAURENCE, B.A., 
Assistant Master of Blackheath Proprietary School. 
Pitt Press Mathematical Series.—New Volume, now ready, 3s. 6d. 


ARITHMETIC for SCHOOLS. By C. Smith, M.A., Master 


of Sidney Sussex College, Cambridge 
“The explanations of the fundamental - -™ and processes - treated with a clearness, concise- 
ness, and completeness that make the book a delight to zead.”—Natu 


New Volumes of the Pitt ms Series. 
MILTON’S SAMSON AGONISTES. With Introduction, 


Notes, and Indexes by A. W. VERITY, M.A., sometime Scholar of Trinity College, 
bridge. 2s. 6d, 


LUCIAN.—MENIPPUS and TIMON. With Introduction 
and Notes by E. C. MACKIE, M.A. 3s. 6d. 
LIVY.—BOOK IX. With Introduction and Notes by 


Rev. 11. M. STEPHENSON, M.A., formerly Fellow of Christ's College. 2s. 6d. 


New Volume of the Cambridge _— Testament for Schools 
and College 
THE SECOND EPISTLE to the “CORINTHIANS. Edited 
by the Rev. J. J. LIAS, M.A. 3s, (Immediately, 
Loxpon: C. J. CLAY & SONS, 
Campaipce Universiry Press Warenousz, Ave Mania Lang. 
Guascow: 263, ArcyLe Street. 











‘SWAN SONNENSCHEIN & CO. 


CONSENSUS OF FAVOURABLE OPINION. NOT A SINGLE ADVERSE REVIEW. 
A KING’S DAUGHTER. By G. Cardella. 3 vols. 


“* The book is good and refined. There is no drag ahout it.’—Athenaeum. ‘“ Jnstinct with 
humanity. Abounds in moving scenes and situations.” —Anti-Jacobin. ‘‘ Decidedly interesting. The 
dialogue is excellent in parts,’—Saturday Review. ‘* Jt will not be long before her name is familiar 
to all who like wholesome, well-written, interesting , fiction, We unhesitatingly stamp *A King’s 
Daughter’ as a novel much above the average in conc ¢ption and wn execution, and shall anticipate its 
successor with the friendliest interest.”’—Court Journal. ‘ A book which will be read with approval 
and pleasure by all2’—GQuardian. ‘Infinitely more readable than most novels,”’—National 
Observer.” ‘A noble book.”’—Literary World. 


ARGENTINA and the ARGENTINES. By Thos. A, 





A, Turner, for 
lds. 


many years resident in the Argentine Republic. Profu Illustrated. 
“Tt will be read by all who wish to have some insight into the affairs of a country with whose 
Sortunes the private affairs of a very numerous body of European investors are deeply involved” 
S. Amer. Journal. ** /ts great merit is its vbsolute frankness ; whatever he says bears the stamp af of 


sincerity.”’—Glasgow Herald. “ Throws « strony light upon the real condition of the country, 


Newcastle Chronicle: 

HOMEWARD BOUND AFTER THIRTY YEARS. A Colonist’s 
Impressions of New Zealand, Australia, Tangier, and Spain. By EDWARD REEVEs 
Profusely Illustrated. 7s. 6d. 

* It is not often that we meet with so completely fresh and conventional a record of travel as this. 
Possesses a freshness, a vigour, a racy originality which makes the book quite a remarkable one.’ 
Court Journal. “ Phe iliustrations are beyond all praise. Lf it were only for the sake of these ae 
volume should have many purchasers.””— Glasgow Herald. 


RELIGIOUS SYSTEMS of the WORLD. Second Edition, entirely 
Reset and Increased by more than 20 Articles, very thick Svo, 15s. 

Among the Fifty-four Contributors are:—Canon Rawlinson, Sir A. C. Lyall, Sir George 
Cox, York Powell, W. R. Mortill, Professor Legge, Professur Beal, St. C. Boscawen, Professor 
Tiele, Isab. Bird, Dr. Leitner, J. M. Robertson, Oscar Browning, Allanson Picton, M.P.. Sir 
Fred. Pollock, Revs. J. Owen, Clifford, Voysey, Child, White, Fotheringham, Miller; Frederic 
Harrison, Dr. Stanton Coit, &e. 


THE BROWNING CYCLOPADIA. By Dr. Edward Berdoe. 10s. 6d. 

** It will be widely sought for and warmly appreciated.” —Daily Telegraph. ** Ubviously a most 
painstaking work, and in many ways itis very well done.”’—Pall ‘ail Mall Gazette. ** A monument of 
industry and devotion. It has really faced difficulties, it is conveniently arranged, and 18 well 
printed and bound.””—Bookman. ‘“ Should make ali other handbooks unnecessary,.’’—S8tar. ‘* Con= 
scientious and painstaking.’’—Times. 

A PROSE SUPPLEMENT TO PERCY’S “ RELIQUES.” 
TALES and LEGENDS | of NATIONAL ORIGIN. With Critical 
Introduction to each by W. LITT. Thick svo, 15s. 

Supernatural Logends—Feudal ro Swat +> 3. Legends— Descriptive and 
Humorous Legends 

“* Avery creditable piece of work.’—Bcotsman. ‘ Extremely interesting.’’—Publisbers’ Circular. 

—** The legends are excellent and interesting reading. Mr. Hazlitt’s commentaries are very good,” — 


Anti-Jacobin. 
OCIAL SCIENCE SERIES.—Each 2s. 6d. 
THE IMPOSSIBILITY of SOCIAL DEMOCRACY: a Sequel t to 
“The Quintessence of Socialism.” By Dr. A. SCHAFFLE. Edited by BERNAR 
BOSANQUET, M.A. (Oxon.). Double vol. 3s. 6d. 


49. ILLEGITIMACY: a Study in Morals; and THE INFLUENCE 
of CLIMATE on CONDUCT. By ALBERT LEFFINGWELL, M.D. With Coloured 


48, THE > DESTITUTE ALIEN in GREAT BRITAIN. By Arnold 
RACKANTHORPE, Q.C., and others. 

THE DAWN of RADICALISM. By J. Bowres Daty, LL.D.—46. TRADE 
poLicy of IMPERIAL FEDERATIO By Mavrice Hervey.—45. POVERTY. By 
J.G. Goparv.—44. SHORT HISTORY of VARLIAMENT. By B.C. Skorrowe, M.A. (Oxon.) 

DILETTANTE LIBRARY.—Each 2s. 6d. 
6. THE ART of ACTING. By Percy Firzgerald, MA. With 

Portrait of Frederic Lemaitre. 

DANTE and HIS IDEAL. By Hearserr Bayyes, M.R.A.S.—2. BROWNING’S 
MESSAGE to HIS TIME. By Dr. EK. Bervor.—3. IBSEN. By Rev. P. H. Wickstrep, 
M.A.—4. GOETHE. By Oscar Browntne, M.A.—5. DANTE. By Oscar Browntxa, M.A. 


ANTIQUARIAN LIBRARY.— Each 3s. 6d. 
Second Editions of the first two volumes have already been called for. 

3. HERALDRY. By Professor F. E. Hulme, F.S.A. 194 Cuts 

* Really elementary and perfectly mtelligible, The ulustrations are rat helps. a 

erald. ‘* An excellent handbook.’’—Scotsman. 

1. MONUMENTAL BRASSES. By Rev. H. W. Mackuiy, B.A. Ilustrated.—2. SYM- 

BOLISM in CHRISTIAN ART. By Professor Hutme. 115 Cuts. 
NEW VOL. OF CONTEMPORARY PULIIT LIBRARY, 

SERMONS by CANON SCOTT-HOLLAND. Imperial 16mo, 


peacock-blue doth extra gilt top, 2s 


FIELD FORTIFICATION. By H. Turner, R.A. With Examples 
and Answers. Interleaved for working out the Examples and Designs, 6s, Specially 
adapted for the Use of Miluia Canaicates for the army, Woolwich and Sandhurst 
Cadets, and Staff College. 


OLD-AGE PENSIONS and PAUPERISM. By C.§&. Loch, Secretary 
to Charity Organisation Society. 8vo, boards, 1s. 
NEW AUSTRALIAN VERSE, fcap. 8vo, cloth neat, 5s 
VOICES from AUSTRALIA. By Philip Dale and ‘Oyril Haviland. 
PAX MUNDI: Account of the Progress of the Movement for 


Peace b Means of Arbitration, Neutralisation, International Law, and Disarmament. 
By K. P. ARNOLDSON. With Introduction by the BISHOP of DURHAM. Crown 
8vo, cloth, 2s. 6d. 


WAR AS IT IS. By William Carlsen. Translated and Edited by 
P. H. PECKOVER. With 46 Full-Page Plates after famous Painters, illustrating 4 
R28. of War. Crown 8vo, cloth, 2s.; half-cloth, 1s. 6d.; paper, 1s. One of the 
cheapest books ever published 





SWAN SONNENSCHEIN & CO., Parernostzr Savarr, Lonpon, 
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ITERARY WORK, SECRETARY- 

SHIP, or similar Employment, Wanted. Experience with 

Physician. Shorthand and ‘Typs-Writing. Specimen of published 
work sent.—X. Y. Z., 4, Portland Terrace, N.W. 


ELL-EDUCATED LADY, with 

thorough knowledge of French and German, desires post as 

SECRETARY to Lady or Gentleman. Experienced traveller.— 
Address M. W., care of Mrs, Grace, Westgate, Wakefield. 


LADY wishes to RECOMMEND her 

DAILY GOVERNESS, who has taught her children over four 

years on the Board School System. She is able te Prepare Boys for the 
~ublic Schools —Address Mr. Cooxe Taytor, Frenchwood, Preston. 


YPE-WRITING and SHORTHAND 
Work of every description—Litcrary, Scientific, Legal, &.— 
undertaken. Large. highly trained staff. LECTURES REPORTED 
VERBATIM, moderate terms. Translatioos.—Miss ASHWORTH'S 
Type-Writing and Shorthand Offices, 28, Victoria Screet, 8. W. 


ADY TYPE-WRITER COPIES and 
ARRANGES MSS. for Publication, and Translates from 
French, German, Italian. Typing done from Dictation. — Miss 
Howonrn, Weldon Hoase, Cintra Park, Upper Norwood 


Ly a! 
rPHE Late J. O°;CONNOR, R.I.—Messrs. 
DICKINSON & POSTER beg to announce the EXHIBITION, 
at their Gallery, 114, New Bond Street (on and after the 24th inst., for 
a short time), of a Collection of the Works of this gifted Artist, 
including examples kindly lent by His Grace the Duke of West- 
minster, and others. Admission hy Address Card, 


a] a] T 
ARTIST S STUDIO TO be LET 
(Central), Excellent Studio and Residential Chambers com- 
bined. Modern gs situate midway between City and West End. 
North-east and top lights. Cooking and attendance by resident 
ilousekeeper. Electric Light. Hall Vorter.—Apply to Manacer, 
Collector's Office, 63, Chancery Lane, W.C 


O PICTURE DEALERS and others.— 


National Gallery Kensington, British Museum.—Works of 

Art carefully Copied, including Topographical. Water-Colour Draw- 

jngs at moderate prices.—GiLt, 134, Leighton Road, Kentish Town, 
ucdon, 


MESSRS. DRUMMOND & CO., 


14, HENRIETTA STREET, COVENT GARDEN, WC., are 
the sole representatives in Great Britain of HERR HANFSTAENGL, 
of Munich, the well-known Artist in PHOTOGRAVURE. There is a 
steadily increasing demand for reproductions by this justl 
rocese for large — and editions de luxe. For ordinary Book 
llustrations, Catalogues, Advertisements, &c., Messra DRU 

& CO. have the latest and most improved processes. Specimens op 
i Prices on application. 


a CATALOGUES. 
OREIGN BOOKS and PERIODICALS 


promptly supplied on moderate terms, 
CATALOGUES on application. 
DULAU & CO, 37%. SOHO SQUARE. 


TO AUTHORS. 


Authors desirous of |.aving their manuscripts copyrighted and the 
sale of their works pushed in the United States, would do well to 
place themselves in communication with P. F. COLLIER, 521, West 
Thirteenth Street, New York. A sale of over 200,000 copies guaranteed 
within one week of publication For all particulars communicate as 
above. 








A small but choice Collection of Drawings by 
GEORGE CRUIKSHANK. 


SSRS. SOTHEBY, WILKINSON & 
HODGE will SELL by AUCTION, at their HOUSE, No. 13, 
T . STRAND, 'W.C MONDAY 


WELLINGTON STREET. x .C., on A 
Marcu 7, at 1 o'clock precisely, a remarkably interesting COLLECTION 
of Original DRAWINGS by GEORGE CRUIKSHANK, in Water 
Colours and Pencil, including the Complete Set of Designs for Oliver 
Twist—the Complete Set of Water-Colour Drawings for Jack and the 
Beanstalk, and others for Puss in ts and Hop o° Thumb—the 
Designs for Brongh’s Life of Falstaff (some unpublished). Grimm's 
German Stories, Barham’s Ingoldsby Legends—the Original Volume of 
Sketches for Illustrations of Time—the A.tist’s original Sketch-Books 
for Ainsworth’s “ Tower of London,” &c. ¥ 3 

The whole of these Drawings were presented by Cruikshank himself 
to an intimate int and, r ini the same hands ever 





n 
| since, their existence becomes now for the first time a matter of public 


knowledge. 

Also a few very choice highly-finished Water-Colour Drawings by 
Robert Seymour, Thackeray, and Heath. . 

May be viewed two days prior. Catalogues may be had; if by post, 
on receipt of two stamps. 


The Library of the late EARL GRANVILLE, K.G., P.C., de. 
r + 
ESSRS. SOTHEBY, WILKINSON & 
HODGE will SELL by AUCTION, at their HOUSE, No. 13, 
WELLINGTON STREET, STRAND. Vo, on TU ESDAY, 
Marcu 10, and Two Following Days, at 1 o'clock precisely, the 
LIBRARY of the late EARL GRANVILLE, K.G., P.C., &., com- 
»rising Barham’s Ingoldsby nds, 3 vols., First Edition—Campbell’s 
ives of the Chancellors and Chief Justices—Corneille, Théatre, 
12 vols,, Large Paper—Documents Inédits sur l'Histoire de France, 
91 vols.—Daniell and Ayton’s Picturesque Voy: round Great Britain, 
& vols —Macklin’s Bible, 7 vols.—Chippendale’s Cabinet-Maker's 
Director, Fine Copy, 1755—Deseription du Sacre et du Couronnement 
de ' Empereur Alexandre LL, 2 vols., privately printed, 18553—Hozarth’s 
Works—Set of Hansard’s Parliamentary Debates, 392 vols.—Set of 
Revue des Deux Mondes—Howell’s State Trials—Cox's Life of Wal- 
pole, illustrated with Water-Colour Portraits—Shaw's Staffordshire— 
and Works of Historical interest. 
May be viewed two days prior. 
on receipt of six stamps. 


BRIitTIsSHA MUSEU M, 


Catalogues may be had ; if by post, 


The READING ROOM and NEWSPAPER ROOM will be CLOSED 
from TUESDAY, Marca Ist, to FRIDAY, Mancu 4tu, inclusive. 
E. Mavuxpe Tuompson. 


British Museum, Principal Librarian and Secretary. 


23rd February, 1892. 
JUST PUBLISHED, in 1 vol., 8vo, price 10s. 
OCIAL STATICS, Abridged and 
Revised, together with THE MAN v. THE STATE. By 
HERBERT SPENCER, 
Witiiams & Noroate, London and Edinburgh. 





rUDIE’S 
M SELECT 


LIBRARY. 


SUBSCRIPTIONS from ONE GUINEA per Annum. 


MUDIE’S SELECT LIBRARY. 
Books can be exchanged at the residences of Subscribers in Loudon 
by the Library Messengers. 
SUBSCRIPTIONS from TWO GUINEAS per Annum. 


MUDIE’S SELECT LIBRARY. 
COUNTRY SUBSCRIPTIONS from TWO GUINEAS per Annum. 


MUDIE’S FOREIGN LIBRARY. 
All ie best Works in French, German, Italian, and Spanish are in 
c.rculation. 


Catalogue of English Books for 1891, 1s. 6d. Catalogue of Foreign 
Bote, ls. Prospectuses and Clearance Lists of Books on Sale, postage 
ree, 


MUDIE SELECT LIBRARY, LIMITED, 
30 to 34. New Oxford Street, London. 


Branch Offices : 
24, Brompton Road and 2, King Street, Cheapcide. 


THE IMPERIAL and 
ASIATIC QUARTERLY REVIEW 


And ORIENTAL and COLONIAL RECORD. 


Published by The ORIENTAL UNIVERSITY INSTITUTE, 
WOKING, to which address also all Communications to 
the Editor or the Manager should be sent. ApverrisE- 
mENTs will be accepted by the Manager, or Mr. Jyo. 
Busun, of 92 and 93, Fleet Street, E.C. 

Messrs. Simpxix, MarsHaci, Hamitton, Kent & Co., are the 
Sole Trade Agents appointed by the Publishers. 


‘HE Special Central Asian Number of 

the A. Q. R. (January, 1892) contains a number of 
articles by various English and Foreign authorities on the 
Central Asian Imbroglio, with maps of the Pamirs and sur- 
rounding countries, and a facsimile letter from the Raja of 


Nagyr. Also a host of important and interesting articles 

under Asia, Africa, the Colonies, Orientalia, and General 

Correspondence, Summary of Events, Reviews, and Notices. 
A rew Cories MAY STILL BE HAD. 





“* * The Encyclopedic Dictionary’ is offered 
to the public as ‘the most exhaustive dictions 
of the English language yet put before them.’ 
This is a bold claim, but it is fully justified by 
Facts.” —SrEcTator. 


“‘ There can be no question that it is the 
Sullest English dictionary that has yet been 
completed, and is in many respects supertor to 
any of its predecessors.” —ATHENAEUM. 


NEW EDITION, 
In MONTHLY PARTS, price ONE SHILLING. 


THE 


ENCYCLOPADIC 
DICTIONARY. 


A New and Exhaustive Work of Reference to 
the Words in the English Language, with 
a full Account of their Origin, History, 
Meaning, Pronunciation, and Use. 


With NUMEROUS ILLUSTRATIONS. 
PART I. now ready. 


The ENCYCLOPZDIC DICTIONARY is the 
largest, fullest, and most comprehensive Dictionary 
et projected and completed in Great Britain, and 

ving reference to the quality and quantity of its 
contents, it is unquestionably the cheapest and best 
Dictionary in the world. 


Amongst the distinctive features of this exhaustive 
work of reference are : 

1. Its thoroughly encyclopedic character, 
the “ Encyclopeedi ic Dictionary ”” being not only 2 
comprehensive dictionary, but also a complete Ency- 
clopedia to all branches of knowledge. 

2. Its comprehensiveness and its wideness of 
range, not only modern words, whether of an ordinary 
or of a technical and scientific nature, finding a place 
in the work, but also obsolete words and phrases to he 
met with in the works of English writers from the 
thirteenth century to the present day. 

3. The richness and completeness of the 
illustrative quotations, the value of which is 
materially in by the fulness and exactness of 
the references. 

4. The treatment of the etymological portion 
of the work in accordance with the results of 
the latest researches in Comparative Philology; 
and the groupings of .he various spellings of each 
word under the principal form. 

5. The history of each word and the historical 
and logical development of its various mean- 
ings and uses are traced out, and shown to the 
reader by illustrative quotations, such a system being 
for the first time fully carried out in the present work. 

6. The exactness and clearness of the pro- 
nunciation, the system adopted being simple, and 
at the same time of such a nature as to show clearly 
and readily the minutest differences in the phonetic 
values of the vowels. 

7. The large increase in the number of words 
registered. 

8. The numerous Pictorial Illustrations, 
although eminently artistic in ter, are in no 
sense mere embellishments, but in every case help to 
elucidate the text. 

9. The low price at which it is issued. “It 
is not our custom,” wrote the Athenaeum, ** to refer 
to the price of books, but in this case the cheapness ot 
such an excellent publication is one of the most notable 
points about it.’’ 

In the course of the New Edition, such revisions 
and corrections will be made as are required, in order 
that the work may retain the unique place in public 
favour which it now enjoys. 

*.* A detailed Prospectus can be obtained of any 
Bookseller, or post free from 
CASSELL & COMPANY, Lauren, 
Lupcate Hitt, Lonpon. 
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MURRAY’S HANDBOOKS. 


Thorough'y Revised on a New System. 





To meet the requirements of modern travel, 
consequent upon the great extension of railway 
systems —— Europe and elsewhere, Mr. 
Murray has, during the past few years, re- 
organised and in a great measure reconstructed 
and rewritten his Handbooks. In the words of 
the Saturday Review, oes whole — a 
in process of bei y ‘put ugh the 
mill’ in ae all modern requirements, 
while it still retains the characteristic (in which 
no modern series has yet even attempted to 
touch it) of being thoroughly scholarly.” 

The arrangement of the main routes, by being 
made to coincide as nearly as ible with those 
of the official Railway Time-Tables, has secured 
the utmost simplicity of plan with the greatest 
facility of reference. 

The historical and other information, not 
found in every Guide, yet always considered of 
value and interest to the most intelligent travel- 
lers, has been retained, whilst the practical 
information has been made as detailed and 
accurate as is compatible with the nature and 
limits of a traveller’s guide. 

A ial feature in the recent editions of the 
Handbooks is the INDEX AND DrrEcToRY, where 
all information that is liable to change relating to 

Hotels, Doctors, 

Restaurants, Banks, 

Cafés, Shops, 

Church Services, | Steamboats, &c., 
will be found in a compact and convenient 
form at the end of the books, where it is fre- 
quently reprinted and brought up to date. 

In issuing these new editions, Mr. Murray is 
virtually publishing a Series of new Handbooks, 
which, with a largely increased number of Maps 
and Plans, are calculated to meet all the present 
requirements of travellers. 


The following Handbooks have been Reconstructed 
on the New System and are now vont: 
ps ani 


Edited by_W. A. Bo. 

SWITZERLAND | (pein0E A. Faiow | 22 
CENTRAL | @SSZ2.Paems | 24 
SOUTH — ,, } Brisa” 99 
GERMANY... .. .. .. 34 


” “ 
BELGIUM & HOLLAND... ... 18 
FRANCE, PartI .. .. .. .. 36 
, Part IL ee 23 
MEDITERRANEAN ) Péite? by Sir Lan- Ye 
ALGERIA & TUNIS) kcmec. _.. 
‘INDIA & CEYLON... . 55 
is YRIA and Edited by Hasxerr — 29 
VEGYPT (Nearty ready) a, mamas BA 
SPAIN .. .. . 43 


ola “ The new ‘ Handbook’ consolidates the matter of all the 
sew metter, end tarenged ca thy mae eee ee 
1 on the new principle recen 

adopted in all Mr. Murray’s Thatbeche...A lage aumber 
of maps and plans, all of them embodying the results of a 
recent survey, »dd to the practical usefulness of a book which, 
taken as a whule, is far and away the best book of its kind.” 

. Scotsman, 
foun tek to the peculiar nature of this country, it has been 
ound impossible to out the new system in its entirety 


but the book ji 
brought oy — the less most thoroughly revised and 


JOHN MURRAY, A.seman.e Srazer. 
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MESSRS. LONGMANS & CO.’S LIST. 


SECOND EDITION, NOW READY. 


TWENTY-FIVE YEARS OF ST. ANDREWS, 
September, 1865, to September, 1890. 


By A. K. H. B., Author of “The Recreations of a Country Parson.” 
2 vols., 8vo. Vol. I., 1865-1878, Second Edition, 12s. 
“Tt is an ideal book of recollections, containing characteristic stories and anecdotes of man at men who already 
belong to the past.”—Daily Telegraph. — hieatipenei 


“Many men of note and mark appear from time to time in his pages, and few fail to leave a distinct and chara: y 
impression. ° - The volume is fall of good stories well told.” Times. — 

“Not one of the Rev. Dr. Boyd's thirty volumes—popular and readable as they are—will keep up the reader's 
breathless attention as this one does. . . . Extremely enjoyable. . . . We look forward to another rare treat 
when the concluding volume appears.” —Speaker. 


CABINET EDITION OF MR. LECKY’S “ ENGLAND.” 


The HISTORY of ENGLAND in the EIGHTEENTH CENTURY. 


By WILLIAM E. H. LECKY. Cabinet Edition. 12vols., crown 8vo, 6s. each (England, 7 vols. ; Ireland, 5 vols. In 
course of publication in Monthly Volumes). England, Vols. I. and II. now ready. 


THE BADMINTON LIBRARY (New Volume). 
SKATING. By J. M. Hearucore and C. G. Tessurr. Ficure-Sktina. 


By T. MAXWELL WITHAM. With Contributions on CURLING (Rev. JoHN KERR), TOBOGGANING (Onmonp 
HAKE), ICE-SAILING (HENRY A. BUCK), BANDY (C. G. TEBBUTT). With 12 Plates and 272 Illustrations in 
the Text by C. WHYMPER and Captain R. M, ALEXANDER, and from Photographs. Crown 8vo, 10s. 6d. 


SECRET SERVICE UNDER PITT. By W. J. FirzPatrick, F.S.A., 
Author of ‘The Life of Lord Cloncurry,” ‘‘ Private Correspondence and Memoirs of Daniel O'Connell, M.P.,” &c. 
— NEW AND CHEAPER EDITION. ates 

SEAS and LANDS. By Sir Epwin Arnon, M.A., K.C.I.E., C.S.I. 


With 71 Illustrations. New and Cheaper Edition. Crown 8vo, 7s. 6d. 
GRAPHIC.—“ No more charming book of travel has been published for many a day than ‘Seas and Lands,’ ” 


WAGNER AS I KNEW HIM. 


Crown 
8vo, 7s. 6d. 


*,* This book gives an account of Wagner's Life and Work, The author enjoyed an uninterrupted friendship with 
Wagner for nearly fifty years, and was in his fullest confidence. 


OUTLINES of THEORETICAL CHEMISTRY. By Lornar Meyer, 


Professor of Chemistry in the University of Tiibingen. Translated by Professors P. PHILLIPS BEDSON, D.S8c., and 
W. CARLETON WILLIAMS, B.Sc. 8vo, 9s 


ENGLAND and ROME: a History of the Relations between the Papac 
and the English State and Church from the Norman Conquest to the Revolution of 1688. By T. DUNBAR INGRAM, 
LL.D,, Barrister-at-Law. 8vo, 14s. 


THE OXFORD MOVEMENT. 
AUTOBIOGRAPHY of ISAAC WILLIAMS, B.D., Fellow and Tutor 


of Trinity College, Oxford; Author of several of the “Tracts for the Times.” Edited by his Brother-in-Law, the 
. Venerable Sir GEORGE PREVOST, late Archdeacon of Gloucester, as throwing further light on the history of the 
Oxford Movement. Crown 8vo, 5s. 











By Ferpivanp Prarcer. 





NEW BOOK BY THE LATE DR. LIDDON. 


SERMONS on SOME WORDS of CHRIST. By Henry Parry Livpon, 


D.D., D.C,L,, late Canon and Chancellor of St. Paul's, Crown 8vo, 5s. (Ready. 


THE SILVER LIBRARY (New Volumes). 


Crown 8vo, 3s. 6d. each volume. 
“‘ Nothing handsomer, nothing more permanently satisfactory has ever been provided by any British publisher than the 





‘ Silver Library.’”—‘‘ CLAUDIUS CLEAR,” in British Weekly. 


BARING-GOULD’S (S.) CURIOUS MYTHS 
of the MIDDLE AGES. With Illustrations. 

HAGGARD’S (H. RIDER) BEATRICE: a 
Novel. With Frontispiece and Vignette. 

JEFFERIES’ (R.) RED DEER. With 17 
Illustrations by J. Charlton and H. Tunaly. 

KNIGHT’S (E. F.) The CRUISE of the 
“ ALERTE” : the Narrative of a Search for Treasure on 
the Desert Island of Trinidad. With 2 Maps and 23 
Illustrations. 

LEES (J. A.) and CLUTTERBUCK’S (W. 


J.) B.C. 1887. A RAMBLE in BRITISH COLUMBIA, 
With Map and 75 Illustrations. 





PHILLIPPS-WOLLEY’S (C.) SNAP: a 
Legend of the Lone Mountain. With 13 Illustrations 
by H. G. Willink. 


MACAULAY’S (Lord) ESSAYS—LAYS of 
ANCIENT ROME. In1 vol. With Portrait and Ilus- 
trations to the ‘“‘ Lays” by J. R. Weguelin. 


NEWMAN’S (Cardinal) DISCOURSES AD- 
DRESSED TO MIXED CONGREGATIONS. 


NEWMAN’S (Cardinal) PRESENT POSI- 
TION of CATHOLICS in ENGLAND. 


Now Ready, Price Sixpence. 


LONGMAN’S MAGAZINE—MAROH. 


THE THREE =. By F. MARION CRAWFORD. Chaps. | THE LIONS IN TRAFALGAR SQUARE. By RIcHARD 


XXV., XX 


THE MASTERY OF PAIN. A TRIUMPH OF THE 
NINETEENTH CENTURY. By Dr. BENJAMIN WARD 
RICHARDSON. 

SWEET PEAS. By NINA F. LAYARD. 

A BIRTHDAY. By NETTA SYRETT. 





JEFFERIES, 

THE WILD FLOWERS OF SELBORNE. 
JOHN VAUGHAN. 

a_i By Mrs. ALFRED W. HUNT. Chaps. 


By the Rev, 


AT THE SIGN OF THE SHIP. By ANDREW LANG, 





Lonpon: 


LONGMANS, GREEN & CO. 
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RICHARD BENTLEY & SON’S 


LIsT. 
NEW WORKS. 


Recollections “of 
Marshal Macdonald, 


DUKE OF TARENTUM, 
During the Wars of the First Napoleon. 
In 2 vols., demy 8vo. 


With Portrait and other Llustrations, 30s. 


BY DR. Ww. AT JTERS. 


PALMS and PEARLS; or, Scenes 
> Ome. inne D.C.L. 


BY MR. GREENHOUGH SMITE. 


THE ROMANCE of HISTORY. 


By HERBERT GREENHOUGH SMITH. . In demy 
Svo, 16a. 

“Written clearly and brightly, without pretension and 
without unnecessary detail. It is emphatically readable, and, 
mingling the utile with the <ulec, is likely to be much sought 
after.”"—Globe. 


A NEW AND CHEAPER EDITION. 


MY MUSICAL EXPERIENCES 


By BETTINA WALKER. In crown 8vo, 6s. 


NEW NOVELS AT ALL LIBRARIES. 


A NEW WORK OF FICTION, 
By MARIE CORELLI, 
Author of * A Romance of Two Worlds,” 
Will be ready at all the Libraries on 
FRIDAY, MARCH 11. 

Other Works of this most Pupular Writer are— 
THELMA: a Norwegian Romance, 
ARDATH: a Romance. 

WORMWOOD: a Story of ae Life. 
A ROMANCE of TWO WORL 
VENDETTA: a Neapolitan ties. 

All these Stories and Romances ave published tin 
Bentiey'’s Favourite Novets, avd are Six Shillings 
each, well printed on good paper, and neatly bound. 


BY THE AU THOR OF “MASTERS OF THE WORLD.” 
A NEW NOVEL, entitled 


DR. WILLOUGHBY SMITH, 


By Mrs. ALFRED MARKS (MARY A. M. HOPPUS), 
Will be issued to the Libraries on FRIDAY, M2 ARCH 4. 


BY THE AUTHOR OF * 
MARS 


RALPH RYDER of BRENT. 


By FLORENCE WARDEN, Author of “Those 
Westerton Girls,” &c. In 3 vols., crown 8vo. 


A NEW NOVEL. 


A SCOTS THISTLE. By E.N. 


LEIGH FRY. In 2 vols., crown 8vo. 


my HOUSE ON THE 


A NEW NOVEL. 


DENIS O’NEIL. By Mary Brad- 


FORD WHITING. In 2 vols., crown Svo. 


NEW EDITIONS. 


BY CHARLES ROBERT MATURIN. 


MELMOTH, the WANDERER. By 


the Author of “‘ Bertram.”’ Reprinted from the Original 
Text, with a Portrait and Memoir of the Author, and a 
Bibliography of Maturin’s Works. In 3 vols., post 8vo, 
24s, [Suse ready. 
BY THE AUTHOR of “AN OLD MAID'’S LOVE.” 


THE SIN of JOOST AVELINGH. By 


MAARTEN MAARTENS, In 1 vol., crown Svo, 6s. 
Just ready. 


BY the AUTHOR of “THE HAVEN UNDER the HILL.” 


IN EXCHANGE for a SOUL. By 


MARY LINSKILL. In 1 vol., crown 8vo, 6s. 
Just ready, 


Ricuarp Bentriey & Sox, New Burlington Street, 
Publishers in Ordinary to "Her Majosty the Queen. 


In demy | > 


GEORGE ALLEN’S LIST 


yow RE. ADY. 
BY AUGUSTUS J. C. HARE. 
NORTH-EASTERN FRANCE. 1 vol, 


crown 8vo, with Map and 86 Woodcuts, cloth, 10s. 6d., 
532 pages. 
Picardy—Abbeville and Amiens—Paris and its Eavirons— 
Arras and the Manufacturing Towns of the North—Cham- 
pagne—Nancy and the Vosges, &c. 


| SOUTH-EASTERN FRANCE. 1 vol, 

crown 8vo, with Map and 176 Woodcuts, clotb, 10s. 6d., 
600 pages. 

The different lines to the/Seuth—Burgundy—Auvergne— 

| The Cantal—Provence—The Alpes Dauphinaises and Alpes 
Maritimes, &c. 


SOUTH-WESTERN FRANCE. 1 vol, 


} 
| crown 8vo, with Map and 232 Woodcuts, ‘cloth, 10s. 6d., 





664 pages. 
The Loire—The Gironde and Landes—Creuse—Corréze— 
The Limousin—Gascony and Languedoc—The Cevennes and 
the Pyrenees, &c. 
“Mr. Hare's volumes, with their charming illustrations. are a re- 
minde rut how much we miss by neglecting provincial Frauce.”— Times. 
“The appreciative ‘traveller in France will find no more pleasant, 
inexhaustible, and discriminating"*guide than Mr. Hare... ../ All three 
volumes are most liberally supplied with drawings, all of them beauti- 
fully executed, and some of them genuine masterpieces.”—Bcho. 


CITIES of SOUTHERN ITALY and 
SICILY. With Mlustrations. Crown 8vo, 10s. 6d. 
“Mr. Hare's name will be a sufficient passport for the popularity of 


his work 
pensable to the traveller in that part of the country as the guide-books 
of Murray or of Baedeker.”— Academy. 


CITIES of CENTRAL ITALY. Second 


Edition. With Illustrations. 2 vols., crown 8vo, 12s. 6d. 


CITIES of NORTHERN ITALY. 


Second Edition. With Illustrations. 2 vols., crown 8vo, 
12a. 6d. 
“We can imagine no hetter way of spending a wet day in Florence 
or Venice than in reading all that Mr. Hare has to say and quote about 
the history, arts, and famous people of those cities."—Morawng Pvst. 


| WALKS in ROME Twelfth Edition. 
With Map. 2 vols., crown 8vo, 18s. 

| “The best handbook of the city and environs of Rome ever pub- 
lished... .. Cannot be too much commended,’ U Matt Gazette 

“Mr. Hare's book fills a real void, and gives to the tourist all the 
latest discoveries and the fullest information bearing on that most 
inexhaustible of subjects, the city of Rome.....1t is much fuller than 
*Murray,” and any one who chooses fmay now know how Rome really 
looks in sun or shade.”—Spectator. 


DAYS NEAR ROME. With more 
than 100 Dlustrations by the Author. Third Edition. 
2 vols., crown Svo, 12s. 6d. 


WANDERINGS in SPAIN. With 17 
Full-page Illustrations. Fifth Edition. Crown 8vo, 7s. 6d. 


“ Here is the ideal book of travel in Spain; the book which exactly 
anticipates the requirements of everybody who is fortunate enough to 
he going to that enchanted land; the book which ably consoles those 
who are not so happy. by supplying the imagination from the daintiest 
and most delicious of its stories, "— Spectator. 


PARIS. With Illustrations. 


8vo, cloth, 10s. 


DAYS NEAR PARIS. With Iilustra- 


tions. Crown 8vo, cloth, 10s. 


MEMORIALS of a QUIET LIFE. 


8 vols., crown 8vo. Vols. I. and IL, 21s. (Nineteenth 

Edition) ; Vol, IIL., with numerous Photographs, 10s. 6d. 

“The name of Hare is one deservedly to be honoured ; and in these 
*Memorials, which are as true and satisfactory a biography as it is 
— to write, the author places his readers in the heart of the 
umily, and allows them to see the hidden sources of life and love by 
which it is nourished and sustained.”"—A thenzeum. 














Crown 





BY CUTHBERT RIGBY. 


FROM MIDSUMMER to MARTIN- 


MAS: a West Cumberland Idyl. Crown 8vo, cloth, 6s. 
bH 33 Illustrations and specially designed cover by the 
uthor. 


“The numerous and charming illustrations are an important feature 
as we ll as a welcome accompaniment to the work.”—Morning Post. 

* The tale has a good plot woven of the ins and outs of a love affair ; 
but its chief interest lies in the portrayal of North of England folk, 
high and low in station. Anyone who reads the story will enjoy the 
rural graces both in the descriptions and dialogues, and in the illustra- 
| tions from the author's pen.”—Scotsman. 





BY WILLIAM KINGSLAND. 


THE MYSTIC QUEST: a Tale of Two 


Incarnations. An Occult and Philosophical Novel. Cloth, 
6d., cover specially designed and printed in Colours. 


“There is much in the paces 4 jute little book that will repay 
perusal and provoke thought.”"—Li, 


GEORGE ALLEN, Orpington ; 
and 8, Bell Yard, Temple Bar, London. 








His books on the cities of Italy are fast becoming as indis- | 














Sampson Low, Marston & Company's 
NEW BOOKS. 


THE LIFE and LETTERS of 


JOSEPH SEVERN. By WILLIAM SHARP. With 
Portrait and other Illustrations. Demy 8vo, cloth, 
ONE GUINEA. [Just ready. 
Severn is chiefly remembered now because of his close 
friendship with John Keats. It was in his arms that the 
young poet expired at Rome in 1821. In later life Severn, 
who was an artist by profession, held the congenial appoint: 
ment of British Consul at e, and this fact and his 
association with the memory of his early friend brought him 
into social and literary contact with many of the celebrities of 
the century. 


THE RUIN of the SOUDAN: 


Cause, Effect, and Remedy. By HENRY RUSSELL. 
Fully Dlustrated. Demy 8vo, cloth, 21s. 
‘ “ The book has a distinct value in throwing light on dark 
pages of the history of a dark land.”—Zdinburyh Review. 


GESSI PASHA’S SEVEN YEARS 
IN THE SOUDAN. 


Fully Illustrated. Demy 8vo, cloth, 18s. 


“This remarkable life......Few out of the great host of 
recent works of African travel will be found so full of in- 
cident and of interest.”’—Scotsman. 


THE STRANGE ADVENTURES 
OF A PHAETON. 


By WILLIAM BLACK. 
2s. 6d. 
Being the Second Volume in the Revised Monthly Issue of 
Mr. BLACK’S COMPLETE NOVELS. 
Crown 8vo, cloth. 


LORD PALMERSTON. 
By the MARQUIS of LORNE 
Being the New Volume of the ‘‘ Queen’s Prime Ministers” 
Series. 
Crown §vo, cloth, with Portrait, 3s. 6d. 


“A contribution of original value to the political history of 
two generations of the present iis Nl 'y Review. 


PENSIONS at it SIXTY : or, An 


Eight Hours’ Day. By the CHAIRMAN ofa VORK- 
SHIRE SCHOOL BOARD. Crown 8vo, paper covers, 64. 


| Next week. 





OUR ENGLISH HOMER: 


wiith ie. Historically Considered. By THOMAS W. 
Warts M.A. Crown 8vo, buckram, gilt top, 6s. 

* A calm, closely reasoned, and vigorous attempt to 
ante the claims of Shakespeare to the authorship of the 
Plays which bear bis name. 


OLIVER WENDEI DELL HOLMES' 


WORKS. New and Complete RIVERSIDE EDITION, 
in 13 vols., cloth gilt, crown 8vo, FOUR GUINEAS, 


LARGE-PAPER EDITION, 25 copies ane for Great 
Britain, printed on hand-made paper, — n boards, with 
paper label, FOURTEEN GUINEAS net. 


NEW STORIES AT ALL LIBRARIES. 
EVEN MINE OwN FAMILIAR 


FRIEND. By EMILY MARTIN. 2 vols., crown 8vo, 
cloth, 12s. 


MRS. DINES’ JEWELS. By 


W. CLARK RUSSELL, Author of “ The Wreck of the 
oa enor,” &c. Crown 8vo, picture boards, zs. ; cloth, 
2s 


THROUGH the MILL. By 


“*RUX.” Author of “ Roughing it after Gold.” (Nuw 
in its Third Edition.) Crown 8vo, paper covers, 1s. 


London : Sampson Low, Marston & Company, Ltd , 
St. Dunstan’s House, Fetter Lane, 
Fleet Street, E.C. 
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SATURDAY, FEBRUARY 27, 1892. 
No. 1034, New Series. 

Tax Eprror cannot undertake to return, or 
to correspond with the writers of, rejected 
manuscript. 

It is particularly requested that all business 
letters regarding the supply of the paper, 
&c., may be addressed to the PusitzrEn, «nt 
not to the Evrror. 








LITERATURE. 


Poems by the Way. Written by William 
Morris. (Reeves & Turner.) 


Tuose who feared that Mr. William Morris 
would be made less of a poet by his 
Socialism have had ample reason to be 
disappointed ; it was a false alarm. If by 
Socialism be meant, not the articles of a 
programme, but a passion for equal justice, 
a sympathy with outcast classes, and a 
vision of coroing redress, then Socialism has 
done its part towards giving Mr. Morris’s 
work a strength and substance which in the 
days of the Earthly Paradise it could not 
always claim. The song once too languorous 
vibrates oftener; the faint voices of those 
pale shadows, who moved, “ strengthless 
heads of the dead,”’ breathing eternal regrets 
as they vanished into their luminous mist, 
have begun to speak in more human tones. 
We are not, indeed, told the dates of the 
various pieces now given us for the first 
time; but some of them appear recent, 
and it is not impertinent to say that they 
are written under a different inspiration to 
any with which readers of Mr. Morris’s 
previous verses are familiar. 

The songs, nevertheless, which are written 
expressly in honour of the ‘‘Cause”’ are 
not always the happiest or strongest in the 
book. Lacking in the accent which per- 
petuates the great popular lyrics on the lips 
of men, they have something in common, 
both in spirit and manner, with the hymns 
like the “‘ Song in Time of Order” and the 
“Pilgrims” (to take two very different 
instances), which Mr. Swinburne made in 
his most generous moments ; and, like these, 
they are really rather for the recluse 
enthusiast and dreamer than for the people, 
despite their intention. 

7 ae shoulder to shoulder ere the world grows 
older, 

The Cause spreads over Jand and sea ; 

Now the world shaketh, and fear awaketh, 

And joy at last for me and thee.’’ 

Or again— 
“* Come hither, lads, and hearken, 

For a tale there is to tell 

Of the wonderful days a-coming, 

When all shall be better than well.’’ 
Sincere as these lines are, can anyone say 
that they are the true, spontaneous, suc- 
cessful utterances of the singer at his best ? 
For that we must look elsewhere. 

Another influence strongly colouring this 
volume is that of the old Norse life and 
literature, the poet’s love for which is 
well known. Traces of this influence 
appeared long since in his work, and he 
has of late been more industrious than 
ever, not only in writing Sagas of his 
own, but in translating the Norse prose 








classics. The union of such an enthusiasm 

with the Socialistic impulse is not, it is 

fair to conjecture, a mere coincidence to Mr. 

Morris. ‘The simple, fighting, and manly 

life of the Sagas, with its bloodshed and 

crudity deducted, contains elements which 
he would like well to see embodied in 
his new society, destined to supplant our 
sophisticated and corrupt one. At least, 
whether this be his feeling or not, the 

‘Lines to the Muse of the North” express 

better than any comment the abiding attrac- 

tion which the Norse life and poetry has had 
for the student of Homer and Chaucer. 

‘*O Muse that swayest the sad Northern song, 
Thy right band fuil of smiting and of wrong, 
‘Thy left hand holding pity ; and thy breast 
Heaving with hope of that so certain rest !”’ 

Perhaps in the two latter lines the poet 

may read something into the breast of the 

Muse of the North that never was there. 

But, whether he is right or wrong, the effect 

of the belief upon his work is manifest ; 

and we can well understand why so large a 

portion of the book is given up to ballads 

from the Danish and Icelandic, and ballads 
made more or less on the model of them. 

Now, the Norse influence, just like that 
of Socialism, is certainly one that has given 
additional vigour and glory to the poet’s 
verse ; yet, here again, it is no contradiction 
to say that the actual ballads he has written 
expressly on Norse subjects aro by no 
means his best and most characteristic work. 

There is, after all, something hopeless about 

the attempt to revive a literary form nearly 

as it flowered in a set of circumstances now 
extinct. The experience that gave that 
form breath and power cannot really be 
lived over again by the most searching 
and tender imagination, or by any process of 
“‘steeping the mind” in books; and the 
result is something like that which attends 
the efforts, all meritorious and all failures, 
to write Greek plays. The failure is due, 
not to lack, but to misapplication, of poetic 
gift. Therefore, with whatever zeal and 
grace these revivals are conducted, we can- 
not help coming back from them and asking 
what the poet has to tell us concerning 
his more personal and direct message. The 
originality of this volume is that it contains 
several poems telling us something which 

Mr. Morris has hardly told us in print before. 

I do not refer to verse like the following : 

** Upon an eve I sat me down and avept, 

Because the world to me seemed nowise good, 
Still autumn was it, and the meadows slept, 
The misty hills dreamed, and the silent wood 
Seemed listening to the sorrow of my mood ; 
I knew not if the earth with me did grieve, 
Ur if it mocked my grief that bitter eve.’’ 

Are not the scene and the mood familiar ? 

It would not be hard to find thousands of 

lines of this melodious, equal-tinted, subdued 

quality in the KLarthly Paradise. The writer 
has the gift of turning out any number of 
them without sinking or failing, and young 

Oxford has imitated him to its heart’s con- 

tent. But how different is this, with its 

concrete images, its touches of music and 
colour : 

** There is wind in the twilight, in the white road 

before us 
The straw from the ox-yard is blowing about ; 
The moon’s rim is rising, a star glitters o’er us, 
_ ~ vane on the spire-top is swinging in 
qdoubt. ... 





‘* Come back to the inn, love, and the lights and 


the fire, 
a -_ fiddler’s old tune and the shuffling of 
eet ; 
For there in a while shall be rest and desire, 
And there shall the morrow’s uprising be 
sweet.”’ 
Better still, from the ‘‘ Meeting in Winter ”: 
** They shall open, and we shall see 
The long street litten scantily 
By the long stream of light before 
The guest-hall’s half-open door ; 
And our horses’ bells shall cease 
As we reach the place of peace ; 
Thou shalt tremble, as at last 
The worn threshold is o’erpast, 
And the firelight blindeth thee : 
Trembling shalt thou cling to me 
As the sleepy merchants stare 
At thy cold hands slim and fair, 
‘Thy soft eyes and happy lips 
Worth all lading of their ships.’’ 
There is no space to quote from poems like 
‘“* Hope Dieth : Love Liveth,” or like ‘‘ Love 
Fulfilled,” or from that lyric of antique 
grace, ‘“‘Spring’s Bedfellow,” or from the 
piece that is perhaps the strongest Mr. 
Morris has written, ‘‘ Mother and Son.” In 
this last there are strokes with a fearless 
ring that reminds us strongly of Rossetti’s 
‘“‘ Jenny”; and the whole volume, indeed, not 
only betokens a splendid vitality of gift with 
surprises yet in store, but recalls at every 
turn that its author is one of a famous 
fraternity, of whom one other still survives, 
and who have been animated, despite all 
their differences, by a certain common spirit, 
and endowed with a similar cunning in the 
craft of song. 
O, Exron. 








Across Thibet. Being a Translation of “ De 
Paris au Tonkin a travers le Tibet in- 
connu.” By Gabriel Bonvalot. Trans- 
lated by C. B. Pitman. (Cassells.) 


M. Bonvator appears to have started on 
his third great expedition to high Asia in a 
somewhat truculent mood. ‘If any effort 
is made,” he wrote in his diary, ‘‘ to stop us 
by force, there will be bloodshed.” Beyond 
an occasional scuffle, however, between his 
followers and the natives, nothing serious 
occurred; and the successful issue of the 
expedition was due to the leader’s invincible 
perseverance and the staunchness of his 
companions, rather than to his valour in 
actual combat. The route followed may be 
conveniently divided into four sections— 
namely, that from the Russian frontier to 
Lob Nor, where, in Marco Polo’s time, there 
was a city called Lop, whence was the 
entrance to the mysterious desert of Gobi ; 
Lob Nor to Tengri Nor, eighty miles north 
of Lhassa; Tengri Nor to Batang, on the 
‘* River of Golden Sands”; and thence to 
the Gulf of Tonking. Travelling through 
Kuldja, now once more ruled by the Chinese, 
M. Bonvalot crossed the Thien Shan, or 
Celestial Mountains, by a route which 
Gen. Prejevalsky has described; while 
from Kurla, south of the mountains, 
to Lob Nor the country is known to 
us from the reports of Prejevalsky and 
the English traveller, Mr. Carey. On the 
way to Kurla, M. Bonvalot traversed the 
pasture lands of the Torguts, descendents 
of those Kalmuks whose return to their old 
settlements in Asia is the subject of one 
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De Quincey’s best known essays. They 
still preserve a vague tradition of this 
wonderful exodus. ‘‘ We came,” they told 
M. Bonvalot, “‘ from the country of the 
Orosses (Russians), where we left the people 
of our race. It is about 200 years that we 
have inhabited the Thien Shan.” It was 
really in January, 1771, that the Torguts 
left the banks of the Volga. Just before the 
arrival of the French expedition, the Khan of 
the Torguts had started on a pilgrimage to 
Lhassa. The Lob Nor region is described in 
a very interesting chapter written by Prince 
Henry of Orleans. According to local tradi- 
tion, Lob Nor was formerly a vast inland 
sea. It is now little else than a marsh, the 
expanse of water being even less than it 
was when Prejevalsky was there. Prince 
Henry quotes a curious legend told him by 
an old woman living in one of the villages 
on the Tarim river. Her story was about 
four Mahomedan kings who ruled the 
country, which at that time was very pros- 
perous. “Then came the Mongols, who 
massacred a portion of the male inhabitants; 
and as the others did not choose to remain 
as slaves, they fled with the women and 
succeeded in escaping.” The four kings 
are all styled Agha ; and it is not unlikely 
that the legend refers to the conquest of the 
country, then ruled by the Khojas of Kash- 
gar, by Galdan, the great Sungar chief, in 
1678, as related in Mr. Howorth’s History 
of the Mongols. 

The Indian explorer, Kishen Singh, states 
that, owing to the difficulty of keeping to 
the tracks over the wind-driven deserts of 
Northern Tibet, travellers starting from 
Lob Nor, and marching straight, as they 
thought, towards Lhassa, have sometimes 
found themselves, hundreds of miles out of 
their course, at Lake Mansarowar. Mr. 
Carey, too, relates that when he was trying 
to find the pass over the Chiman Tagh his 
guide, after conducting the party to the 
brink of a stupendous precipice, threw his 
sheep-skin cap on the ground and declared 
with tears that he had lost his way. 
M. Bonvalot was more fortunate. Follow- 
ing in the footsteps of Prejevalsky and Mr. 
Carey as far as the Chong Kum Kul, the 
Russian explorer’s ‘‘ unfreezing lake,” he 
thence entered a country marked blank on 
our maps, travelling by a route some dis- 
tance to the west of Prejevalsky’s and Carey’s 
till he came to the lake region explored 
by the Pundit Nain Singh in 1873. The 
yuestion is whether, in the hitherto unknown 
tracts between the ‘‘ unfreezing lake” and 
Nain Singh’s lakes, M. Bonvalot has been 
lucky enough to hit on the sources of the 
Yang-tse-Kiang. To the south of a range 
of mountains to which he gives the name 
of Dupleix, the travellers came to a frozen 
river. M. Bonvalot writes : ‘‘ It is of course 
quite impossible to say positively, but my 
belief is that we are at the sources of the 
Yang-tse-Kiang.” It is a question for 
geographers to settle. In the Royal Geo- 
graphical Society’s map of northern Tibet 
(Supplementary Papers, 1890), a tributary 
of the Mur-ussu, or Blue Water, the 
Tibetan name for the upper waters of the 
Yang-tse-Kiang, is marked, though in 
dotted lines, as having its source near the 
point indicated by M. Bonvalot. Tis narra- 





tive, however, is anything but lucid, and 
his map is about as poor a specimen of 
cartography as one could wish to see. The 
reader only gathers a vague impression of 
the French explorer and his companions 


sealing fearsome heights, struggling over 
unheard of lakes and | 


the ice, discoverin 
rivers, and finally emerging from an 
utterly unknown region in the neighbour- 
hood of Tengri Nor. Not far from here 
they were stopped by messengers who had 
hurried up from Lhassa to meet them. Two 
months before, that is, in December, 1889, 
the Chinese Amban at Lhassa had received 
instructions from Pekin telling him to stop 
the Russians, ‘‘ Petsou of Petsokou arriving 
with Lobolou and thirty men.” This re- 
ferred to Colonel Pevtsoff (of St. Peters- 
burg) and M. Roborovsky. Being assured 
that M. Bonvalot and Prince Henry 
were not Russians, the Amban’s messenger 
said they must be English. ‘ The 
English,” he proceeded, ‘are the enemies 
of our people, many of whom they have 
killed with their far carrying guns, and 
our people do not want them to penetrate 
into Tibet at any price.” After dis- 
cussions which lasted several days, it was 
at length settled that the expedition, instead 
of being made to go back the way it came, 
should march across Central Tibet to 
Batang. This brings us to the third and 
most interesting part of M. Bonvalot’s story. 
M. Bonvalot refers more than once to the 
journeys of the Pundit Nain Singh; but he 
does not seem to have heard of Nain Singh’s 
cousin and pupil, Kishen Singh, the A— _K— 
of the Indian Survey Department. This is 
the more remarkable since our knowledge 
of that part of Tibet between Tengri Nor 
and Batang, traversed by M. Bonvalot, is 
mainly derived from the report on this 
intrepid traveller’s explorations published 
in 1884. According to Kishen Singh, there 
are two main trade routes from Darchendo 
or Tatsienlu to Lhassa. The southern or 
official road, along which the Chinese post 
travels, runs past Gartok, Chiamdo, and 
Lho Jhong. The other or northern road 
runs first in a north-westerly direction, past 
Kanzego and Kegudo (Mr. Rockhill’s Jye 
Kundo), and then westward through the Hor 
country to Dam, seventy-five miles north of 
Lhassa. Dam was the place where the 
French expedition was turned aside. It is not 
impossible that M. Bonvalot, after leavin 
Dam, followed the northern route mention 
by Kishen Singh to a point near Chiamdo, 
and that he then turned southward along 
the official route to Chiamdo. He says that 
he passed by the lamaserai of So, which he 
identifies with the Sok of the Russian maps. 
This may be the Sok Khoten, on the Sok 
Chu, of the Royal Geographical Society’s 
map. On the other hand, while General 
Walker believes that the northern road 
runs through the pasture lands of the Sok- 
pas, the me of the northern Jhang- 
thang, M. Bonvalot was told that the 
Sok-pou, as he calls them, lived far to the 
north of the country he traversed. It is 
difficult, however, to extract any trustworthy 
information about the ethnology of Tibet 
from M. Bonvalot’s book. He has a great 
deal, for instance, to tell us about the tribe 


of Djashas; but Jhisa is only a Mongol 








word for a ruler or chief. The following 
passage is curious, if unscientific : 

** We are even astonished to find a resemblance 
in our Tibetans to certain other nations, and 
even to friends and acquaintances of ours. 
What we can affirm as a fact is that we are in 
the presence of a white race that has nothing 
in common with those of a yellow complexion 
but the absence of beard, which is, however, 
amply compensated by the quantity of hair 
they have on their heads; in fact, it is not 
unusual to see even old men with plaits as thick 
as a cable.” 


When Ferdinand Mendez Pinto was at 
the camp of Altan Khan, the chief of the 
Tumed Mongols, ambassadors came from 
the empire of Caran, where dwelt, accord- 
ing to Pinto, ‘‘a certain people, fair of 
complexion, well shapen, and like to the 
Flemings which we see in Europe.” Did 
M. Bonvalot, by any chance, reach the 
Empire of Caran? After passing So, or 
Sok, the character of the country changed. 
The road ran past large villages and often 
through cultivated fields. At one place the 
travellers saw an immense pagoda, with a 
gilt fane. A few miles further on they 
inspected a large workshop where hatchets, 
pick-axes, and other iron implements were 
wrought. Rivers were crossed either by 
means of leather ropes, from which the 
passenger was slung after a fashion common 
on the Assam frontier, or by wooden bridges 
on piles, or by rafts. At last Batang was 
reached, and from thence to Tonking the 
country is known to us from the stories of 
previous travellers. 

It is impossible to say anything in praise 
of the English translation. The translator 
confesses that he has taken it upon himself 
to omit “certain are gait but the 
omissions are not indicated. Among other 
things he leaves out the traveller’s itinerary, 
without which the narrative is most difficult 
to follow. French idioms are rendered in 
the vilest English. For instance, ‘ils ont 
conservé les chefs qu’ils avaient élus étant 
sujets russes” becomes, ‘“‘ They have kept 
the chiefs whom they had elected being 
Russian subjects.” What is meant, of 
course, is that some Kirghis who have 
migrated to Chinese territory still obey the 
chiefs whom they elected while they were 
Russian subjects.” These Kirghis, M. 
Bonvalot tells us, left Russian Siberia 
“parce qu’ils manquaient de chemins de 
parcours pour leurs troupeaux.”’ Instead of 
translating this ‘‘sheep-runs” or “ pas- 
turage,” Mr. Pitman puts it, ‘‘ because 
they had no routes for their flocks.” 
Occasionally, either through ignorance or 
carelessness, the meaning of the original is 
altogether perverted. M. Bonvalot writes : 
‘4 Di-Tipasse la grande route de Naptchou 
a Lhaca—la route du Tsaidam et du Koukou 
Nor—s’élevant vers le sud.” The translator 
renders this—‘ Di-Ti is on the main road 
from Naptchou to Lhassa, that of the 
Tsaidam and of the Koukou Nor rising south- 
ward.” This is nonsense. The Naptchou- 
Lhassa road and the road from Tsaidam 
and Koko-Nor are one and the same; and 
as may be seen from Prince Henry’s map, 
this route runs due south from Di-Ti over 
the mountains towards Lhassa. With 
mistakes of this kind, detected after a mere 
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glance at the French original, one can only 
regret having wasted any time over a 
garbled, slovenly, and grossly inaccurate 
translation. 

Of the merits of the original work one 
can speak more highly. M. Bonvalot is a 
vivacious writer, and his descriptions of 
scenery are admirable. The story of his 
adventures, too, is always entertaining ; and 
no one can help admiring the courage and 
good temper with which difficulties were 
overcome and hardships endured. The 
general reader will be delighted with the 
book. It is only the student who is likely 
to be puzzled and at times dismayed. 

SrerpueN WHEELER. 








Eneutsh Men or Action.—Dontrose. By 
Mowbray Morris. (Macmillans.) 


Tove the Great Marquis has inspired many 
“thigh raptures ” and not a few matter-of-fact 
essays, and though Cavalier and True-Blue 
partisanship can still build monuments and 

reach sermons, no very honest effort has 
sen made to pierce the mystery which 
clings round his personality. It is diffi- 
cult, despite all that has been printed by 
the Clubs, by Napier, and by less enthu- 
siastic workers, to get to that happy state of 
understanding which the subject obviously 
demands. Mr. Morris’s unpretentious 
volume is a briliiant and invaluable con- 
tribution towards a truer appreciation. It 
is sympathetic, but it is eminently honest. 
It shows both a masterly insight into the 
forces at work in a period of unparalleled con- 
fusion, and an admirable sense of historical 
perspective. Its literary grace and vigour 
befit the romantic story of the poet and the 
soldier. 

The task was not an easy one; for the real 
problem of Montrose’s life is the explanation 
of motives, and it is just in this respect that 
materials are scantiest. Mr. Morris’s view 
of Montrose affords a solution, the best we 
have yet seen, of many of the seeming incon- 
sistencies of his career. Some he wisely lets 
alone, probably believing that the real in- 
consistency lies more often in our esti- 
mate of a time when men, to be consistent, 
had often to change sides. Montrose 
was a man with an ideal, and a man of 
surpassing energy in the pursuit of it. Once 
convinced of a principle, he was forced by 
his sense of duty to fight for it against all 
odds, and to defy black fate with more than 
a Greek’s courage. 

** He either fears his fate too much, 
Or his deserts are small, 
That dares not put it to the touch, 

To gain or lose it all.’’ 
He became a party to the Covenant, because 
he believed, after serious deliberation, that 
it was a means to defeat the designs against 
religious and civil liberty, though it should 
not be made an excuse for the subversion of 
just prerogative. It could hardly have been 
mere vanity or ambition which compelled 
him to cast in his lot with a Puritanism 
which was repugnant to his nature, and 
which would not allow his strong impulses 
to act unchecked. In 1639 he found himself 
standing aloof from his early companions, 
because he believed that the work of the 
Covenant, as he had interpreted it, had been 


done, and that the king had learnt—had he 
not the royal word for it?—the lesson of 
their opposition. Throughout he was a 
consistent believer in passive obedience, and 
with Drummond liked ill the unnatural 
“tyranny of subjects.” His great short- 
coming was that he was too much of an 
idealist. He could not read character: he 
was too careless or magnanimous to think 
that a king might not keep his word, and 
altogether unable to estimate the worth of 
men like Rothes or Argyle. Even when 
his experience of the Scottish leaders had 
undeceived him, and when he saw that 
peace must come by blood, he entertained the 
wildest notions about the prospects of what 
was a forlorn cause, saw possibilities where 
none could be, and, above all, relied with 
childlike confidence in the rough and 
incoherent material with which he was to 
attempt success. He failed where “‘ no man 
living, not even Oliver himself, could have 
succeeded.” 

Mr. Morris’s narrative of the brilliant 
struggle is spirited and graphic. He rides 
with his hero as he dashes through Scot- 
land from Tippermuir to Kilsyth. There 
is no time for tedious details or other heavy 
baggage of the literary sutler. His inci- 
dental sketches of the leading actors in 
the stirring drama, and especially of 
Hamilton and Napier, are good; and 
his comparison between Montrose and 
Drummond of Hawthornden as political 
doctrinaires is very welcome. The picture 
of Argyle is not a pleasing one; but Mr. 
Morris is not to blame for this. The 
Covenanter stands in such marked contrast 
to his rival, that we are prone to exaggerate 
his shortcomings. The vengeance on the 
House of Airlie and the cowardice at 
Inverlochy and Kilsyth are a sorry counter- 
part to Graham’s magnanimous soldiering 
and heroic carriage in victory and in adver- 
sity. We must give Argyle credit for great 
political astuteness and foresight in matters 
which the knight-errant could not under- 
stand ; but the more we palliate his conduct 
by reference to the methods and needs of 
the times, the higher must be our estimate of 
Montrose’s disinterestedness and manliness. 
Argyle’s lack of all principle, except, perhaps, 
that of self-seeking, was but the notorious 
characteristic of the Scots nobleman of that 
time, as it had been before. Montrose’s 
strenuous loyalty was too new and chivalric 
a thing to be appreciated by the fickle 

oliticians around him, and too dashing and 
eve to successfully champion the cause 
of deceitful princes. It is not to be wondered 
at that this alien spirit was not understood 
in its own generation, and that even the 
apologist Wishart at times failed to find the 
secret of its action ; but it is indeed strange 
that posterity has hearkened so long to the 
distorted tales of party writers, and that it 
is only now possible for us to see how little 
was the conduct of Montrose the conduct of 
a partisan. 

In the next edition the grammatical slip 
on p. 107, and the misreading of Pitfoddels 
on p. 207 will disappear. Perhaps, too, 
Mr. Morris may be persuaded to modify the 
sentence on p. 50, which unfortunately 
repeats the vulgar error about the vandalism 





of Knox’s followers. Joseph Robertson’s 


well-known Quarterly article wi!l put him 
right, though other more accessible authori- 
ties will do as well. These, however, are 
very minor faults, readily forgotten in our 
gratitude to Mr. Morris for his memoir of 
the great ‘‘ man of action.” 

G. Grecory Sirs. 








Gossip in a Library. By Edmund Gosse. 


(Heinemann. ) 


Mr. Gossz’s volume is one of real ‘“ gossip.” 
The title is not loosely applied, but does 
actually, as good titles wall express the 
spirit of the book. Anyone whose collec- 
tion of books is no mere technical apparatus, 
whose culture has developed by his own 
instinct rather than by some system of 
artificial incubation, is sure to have gathered 
about him, in addition to his various classics, 
a fourth estate, the poor relations of litera- 
ture, who take their place upon his shelves 
rather by sentiment than by right. 

This fourth estate reflects, more surely 
than any of the others, his individual selec- 
tive taste; for, though every man must have 
a copy of Byron or Shelley, if only for refer- 
ence, there is no unwritten law prescribing 
a Gerard’s‘‘ Herbal,” orthe “ Amasia”’ of Mr. 
John Hopkins. As the caddis-worm pleases 
itself entirely as to whether it shall make its 
little case of bits of reed or tiny pebble, or 
even glass, so in the choice of this fourth 
estate the bookman knows no law but his 
own desire. Mr. Dobson, doubtless, ex- 
aggerated a little when he declared in regard 
to his own ‘‘ ragged regiment” : 

‘* . . . the others I never have opened, 
But those are the ones I read”? : 
but, certainly, those are the only books one 
ever thinks of taking down for visitors. 

That innocent delight, that of exhibiting 
one’s own particular bookish toys to our 
friends, is the raison d’étre of this volume. 
Practically, you enter Mr. Gosse’s library, 
and he takes down this old volume and that, 
and tells you why he cares about it. He 
Goesn’t talk for the sake of imparting 
information, though that even he cannot help 
doing. All he aims at is to tell you 
enough to enlist your sympathy in his 
bouquin. Criticism is defined in a well- 
known phrase as ‘‘ the adventures of a soul 
among masterpieces.” But that the books 
dealt with by Mr. Gosse can rarely be 
described as masterpieces, his gossip might 
be described in the same words. You can, 
if you like, consider it as so many “ studies 
in miniature ’’ of so many odd volumes ; but, 
doing so, you would miss its real signifi- 
cance, which abides rather in the book as a 
whole than in its parts. This book is 
really more interesting for what it suggests 
of the tastes of its writer than for what it 
tells about any separate volume. It is a 
kind of bookman’s biography, as one can 
read it written across the shelves of any 
well-selected library. It is the one book 
which every bookman ought to write—if he 
is clever enough. It is the bookman’s 
Apologia—to his wife. An Apologia, alas, 
not always accepted; but then how seldom 
is it so pleasantly made. For Mr. Gosse 
has caught the true spirit of his theme : he 





just chats. 
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He begins by confiding his book-plate: a 
real touch of nature. He very properly 
thinks it the most charming in existence : 
another. 


‘‘ The outward and visible mark of the citizen- 
ship of the book-lover,” he says, ‘‘is his book- 
plate. There are many good bibliophiles who 
nbide in the trenches, and never proclaim their 
loyalty by a book-plate. They are with us, 
but not of us; they lack the courage of their 
opinions ; they collect with timidity or careless- 
ness ; they have no heed for the morrow. Such 
» man is liable to great temptations. He is 
brought face to face with that enemy of his 
species, the borrower, and dares not speak with 
him in the gate.” 


Here is a gentle touch of that affected 
seriousness without which a hobby is apt to 
grow of a very deadly boredom. Then Mr. 
Gosse makes the tender confidence : 


‘‘A living poet, Lord de Tabley, wrote a 
fascinating volume on book-plates, some years 
ago, with copious illustrations. There is not, 
however, one specimen in his book which I 
would exchange for mine, the work and the 
gift of one of the most imaginative of American 
artists, Mr. Edwin A. Abbey. It represents a 
very fine gentleman of about 1610, walking in 
broad sunlight in a garden, reading a little 
book of verses. The name is coiled around him, 
with the motto, Gravis cantantibus umbra.” 


jut Mr. Gosso makes no appeal to the 
unintelligent bookman, the marine-store 
dealer of literature, who collects old rubbish 
merely because it is rare, and clothes it in 
purple and morocco, like that very ungenial 
old person—* bibliotaph ” is, I believe, the 
correct word—in Zhe LSookhunter, who 
prided himself on the possession of the two 
existing copies of ‘* Rout upon Rout; or, 
the Rabblers Rabbled, by Felix Nixon, Gent.” 
His opportunity came, it will be remem- 
bered, when, a scholar desiring a look at 
the book for a literary purpose, he was able 
fiendishly to refuse. 

Mr. Gosse’s bookman, indeed, you will 
have seen, is no booklender; but he is 
otherwise a very different person from this 
famous type. His books may belong to 
him by the frailest threads of association ; 
but mere rarity of occurrence, as distinct 
from rarity of quality, is not his besetting 
charm. Mr. Gosse speaks up for the “ first 
edition.” (It was a profane Mr. Monkhouse, 
was it not, who sang of “the first edition 
—and the worst.’’) 


**The excuses for collecting,’ he says, “are 
more than satire is ready to admit. The first 
edition represents the author's first thought ; 
in it we read his words as he sent them out to 
the world in his first heat, with the type he 
chose, and with such peculiarities of form as he 
selected to do most justice to his creation. We 
often discover little individual points in a first 
edition, which never occur again. And if it be 
conceded that there is an advantage in reading 
a book in the form which the author originally 
designed for it, then all the other refinements 
of the collector become so many acts of respect 
paid to this first virgin apparition, touching 
and suitable homage of cleanness and fit adorn- 
ment, It is only when this homage becomes 
mere eye-service, when a book radically un- 
worthy of such dignity is too delicately culti- 
vated, too richly bound, that a poor dilettantism 
comes in between the reader and what he reads. 
. . « To the feudal splendours of Mr. Cobden- 
Sanderson, a tenpenny book in a ten-pound 
binding, I say tie.” 


Mr. Gosse recalls that legend, surely the 
very crown of mediaeval hyberbole, con- 
cerning Mentzelius, who attested to his 
having heard, in the seclusion of his library, 
the male book-worm flap his wings and 
crow like a cock in calling to his mate. 
Mr. Lang popularised the story in The 
Library, but I fancy that I read it first 
long ago in some old paper by Mr. Gosse. 

There is a simple phrase, too, in this 
introductory — for which one would 
say grace—‘‘a library in a garden.” ‘“ The 
phrase,” says Mr. Gosse, ‘‘ seems to contain 
the whole felicity of man.” It does indeed. 
‘* Tt sounds like having a castle in Spain, ora 
sheep-walk in Arcadia.”’ If we say that the 
Introduction, from which these passages are 
quoted, is the most interesting chapter in 
the book, and that we wish it six times as 
long, it is not because the rest is anything 
but interesting too. The Introduction is 
necessarily more intimate: that is all. 

In turning to the books for which Mr. 
Gosse begs the meed of a melodious moment, 
one likes them the better for their real 
obscurity. That is, for the most part. He 
does not talk of what one might call the 
“cant” old books; such as Burton’s 
Anatomy, over which so many have senti- 
mentalised since Lamb loved it: people who 
would never have discovered it for them- 
selves, and, having bought it, never read it. 

He does treat of several more or less 
famous books, such as Camden’s Britannia, 
Gerard’s Herbal, and A Mirror for Magis- 
trates; but most of his books have a merely 
personal or recondite appeal. One of his 
best chats is entitled ‘‘ What Ann Lang 
Read.” It has nothing to do with a gentle- 
man of a name so similar in sound that one 
suspects a slyness in Mr. Gosse’s title. It 
comes of Mr. Gosse having picked up two 
or three eighteenth-century novels, “‘ by the 
Ouida of the period—the great Eliza Hay- 
wood,” which novels were inscribed ‘* Ann 
Lang, her book,” Ann Lang being ap- 
parently a housemaid of the period. Another 
gossip on the anonymous ‘“ History of 
Pompey the Little; or, the Life and Adven- 
tures of a Lap-Dog, 1751” (apparently an 
eighteenth-century ‘“‘ Puck’), makes one 
anxious to read the book for oneself. 

Aurora (the fresh natural heroine, who 
makes the contrast to the artificiality which 
is the theme of satire) has returned from 
Bath, and assures the Count that she has 
had a pleasant season there :— 

*** You amaze me,’ cries the Count; ‘im- 
possible, madam! How can it be, ladies? I 
had letters from Lord Monkeyman and Lady 
Betty Scornful assuring me that, except your- 
selves, there were not three human creatures in 
the place.’ ‘ But, surely,’ retorts Aurora, ‘ they 
must have been asleep, both of them, when 
they wrote their letters; for the Buth was 
extremely full.’ ‘Full!’ cries the Count, in- 
terrupting her, ‘Oh, madam, that is very 
| possible, and yet there might be no company— 
| that is, none of us; nobody that one knows. ’”’ 
|The writer of this, Mr. Gosse tells us, 

was the Rev. Francis Coventry, at the time 
of the satire, twenty-five years of age; 
land if the whole of the book is anything 
like this, and Mr. Gosse assures us that it 
is, it certainly deserves a greener memory. 
Another deserved plea against oblivion is 
‘the chapter on Smart, whom, it will be 








| limbo of an appendix. 


remembered, the late Mr. Browning cele- 
brated in his Parleyings. Mr. Gosse has 
been at the pains to discover some new 
details concerning his life, and altogether 
his account of the somewhat hardly treated 
poet is most sympathetic and welcome. 

But I must not any longer pursue my 
parasitical course of gossip upon gossip, s» 
will leave to Mr. Gosse himself your intro- 
duction to Lady Winchelsea, just hinting 
that Lady Winchelsea is Mr. Gosse’s 
‘Margaret, Duchess of Newcastle.” 

RicwarD Le GALLIENNE. 








Vol. 
(Eyre 


Reports of State Trials. New Series. 
III. Edited by John Macdonell. 
& Spottiswoode. ) 


In another plethoric volume—the third— 
Master Macdonell continues his new series 
of Reports of State Trials, and brings them 
down from 1831 to 1840. The editing 
shows the same diligence and care that was 
displayed in preparing the former volumes. 
Law reports though they are, they are also 
put before us as materials for history. 
State Trials do not merely decide questions 
of indictments and pleas, of felonies and 
misdemeanours ; they are also evidence of 
the temper of peoples and of the policy of 
administrations. Inillustrating these Reports 
the editor ranges over a remarkably wide 
field. The notes contain now an apposite 
quotation from Cobbett’s or Hansard’s Par- 
liamentary Debates, now an extract from 
the Lords’ Journals; here an anecdote from 
Lord Campbell’s autobiography, and there 
a definition or an explanation from ‘‘ Hobson- 
Jobson.” In the matter of the correction 
of the press, this volume leaves something 
to be desired; and, like its predecessors, it 
is got up by the Stationery Office with a 
bald official appearance and general want 
of comeliness that do not enhance its in- 
trinsic attractiveness—a matter in which 
these Trials cannot afford to throw away ary 
possible advantage. The length again to 
which these reports are permitted to run is 
surely excessive. Master Macdonell, either 
from failure of exact material or in the too 
sparing exercise of his editorial discretion, 
now and then summarises a few questions 
and answers, or prints the pith of an advo- 
cate’s argument in brief; but fidelity to his 
sources of information, of which he finds an 
almost exhaustless wealth in the office of 
the Treasury Solicitor, is apt to betray him 
into positive inhumanity to his readers. 
Pinney’s case, which, after all, has been 
seen in print before, extends to a trifling 
matter of five hundred and thirty columns, 
columns which are occupied with the evi- 
dence of witnesses who say very much the 
same things, and the arguments of counsel 
who say things for the most part totally 
irreconcilable. Stockdale v. Hansard in its 
Protean forms occupies between two and 
three hundred columns; yet Stockdale v. 
TTansard is 2 case that does not now for the 
first time see the light of day. There is an 
appendix containing brief notes of a score 
or so of cases, which the editor’s zeal sug- 
gested to the State Trials committee for 
publication, and the committee’s discretion 
remitted to the editor for consignment to the 


Now all these things 
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might well have been compressed into three- 
fifths or one-half of the space, and no man 
have been one whit the worse or possibly the 
wiser. Could not Master Macdonell curb his 
zeal and condense his material? The gaiety 
of nations would not suffer; for it is incon- 
ceivable that State Trials should be read for 
pleasure, and it would be a boon to those 
who dig in them for business. The toil of 
the critic would be lightened, and the con- 
venience be furthered alike of the prac- 
titioner and the student. 

About one half of this book is concerned 
with the various incidents of rioting, with the 
liability of those who incite to it, the guilt 
of those who witness it, the crime of those 
who engage in it, the peril of those who do 
attempt to quell it, and the no less peril of 
those who do not. The case of Charles 
Pinney, Mayor of Bristol, is a warning to 
all who aspire to the smug honours of the 
mayoralty or to the unpaid dignity of a justice 
of the peace. Charles Pinney was not cast 
by nature in heroic mould; he was led by 
circumstance along a gay and primrose 
path. Nature made him stunted in figure 
and lame, and yet kind fortune had con- 
ducted him home from the West Indies to 
the embraces of a bride and the dignity 
of first magistrate of Bristol. Sir Charles 
Wetherell, the Recorder, arrived on Satur- 
day, October 29, 1831, to deliver the gaol ; 
and, according to ancient custom, the 
Mayor, arrayed in silk stockings and pumps 
and other ancientry, and surrounded by his 
Common Councillors, went forth to meet him. 
From that moment trouble came upon him. 
Wetherell had resisted Catholic Emancipa- 
tion, and now defended rotten boroughs. 
The Reformers of Bristol had a great mind 
to have put him into the dock pool. They 
insulted and hooted him ; they besieged the 
Mansion House ; they stormed the Bride- 
well ; they sacked the Bishop’s Palace ; they 
burnt a number of houses belonging to the 
corporation, whom they hated; and hustled 
and beat a parcel of constables, the corpora- 
tion’s minions, whom they despised. For 
two days and two nights the Mayor had not 
leisure to change his silk stockings or to 
snatch an hour’s repose. He applied, poor 
creature! now to this hand and now to that 
for help, and on either hand found none. 
He called on Colonel Brereton, the officer 
in command of the troops in the town, to 
disperse the mob; but Colonel Brereton, 
unable to get from him an order to fire on 
the mob at all events, and determined 
not to take upon himself the responsi- 
bility, did nothing at all, and _ finally 
sent his troops out of the town, and betook 
himself to bed. For this he was after- 
wards tried by a court martial, and only 
saved himself, by suicide, from being 
cashiered. The Mayor summoned thecitizens 
to advise him, and the citizens, douce bodies, 
stopped at home. He sent out tipstaffs to 
enrol special constables, but neither duty 
nor pay could coax the special constables to 
engage in active service. Disappointed in 
the mission of these ravens, like a second 
Noah the mayor then resorted to the dove ; 
he despatched a dissenting minister to 
expostulate with the mob. But the reverend 
gentleman never got so far as his text. 


The mob would not have listened to a whole' 





presbytery of ministers; they were busy 
burning the palace of a bishop, and while 
two or three hundred of the roughs of 
Bristol applied the torch and plied the crow- 
bar, two or three thousand of its artisans 
looked on, well pleased, with their hands in 
their pockets. At last the mayor trembled 
for his own neck. The Mansion House was 
carried by assault and he fled. Malignant 
enemies described him in a posture not un- 
becoming Sir John Falstaff, but beneath 
the majesty of a mayor. A dry wag of 
Bristol—a dismissed gardener of one of the 
sheriffs—narrated how he had gone to the 
Mansion House to tell the magistrates ‘ not 
to be afraid, as the soldiers were come” ; 
how he found a sheriff behind a bed in one 
bedroom and two or three aldermen lying 
hidden in another; how he assisted the 
mayor to escape out of a larder on to the 
leads, himself pulling the worthy gentle- 
man in front and three or four maid-servants 
hoisting him below. This ignominious 
story, however, the mayor denied, and 
seemingly with truth. His case was that 
the mob of Bristol was violent and the 
mass of the citizens apathetic. He sum- 
moned the people to aid in keeping the 
peace, and they turned out in their thousands 
to see it broken. They were Reformers, and 
hated Sir Charles Wetherell; they were 
excluded from the corporation and loathed 
it and all its works. ‘To seea mob clamour 
for the Recorder, till he had to fly for his 
life at midnight, and waste the corporation’s 
property, till half of Queen’s Square was 
in flames, was a sport no Radical of Bristol 
was going to have spoilt only to get his crown 
cracked for his pains. The mayor appealed 
to the military ; but the soldiers fraternised 
with the mob, and their colonel went to bed. 
In this impasse the mayor did the best he 
could, which amounted to nothing at all; 
and for this compulsory inactivity he was 
indicted and tried at bar. The law truly 
had placed this timid bridegroom in a 
pitiful quandary. Mr. Justice Littledale, 
in summing up, put it thus : 

‘Now, gentlemen, before I advert to the par- 
ticular circumstances that occurred, as they are 
proved in evidence in this case, I will remark 
that a person, whether a magistrate or a peace 
officer, where he is entrusted with the duty of 
suppressing a riot, is put into a very difficult 
situation to know how to act. On the one 
hand, if he exceeds his power and occasions 
death, or the destruction of property or other 
violence or injury, he is liable to be proceeded 
against by indictment for murder or man- 
slaughter, or as the case may happen to be. 
On the other hand, if he neglect his duty and 
does not do enough, he is liable to be proceeded 
against as charged in this information for a 
criminal neglect of duty. You will take into 
consideration the circumstances in which a man 
is placed. He is bound to hit the exact line 
between an excess and doing what is sufficient. 
There is only one precise line, and how difficult 
it is in cases of riots of this kind to hit that 
line! That will have to be taken into account 
in considering this case. Still, however, in 
point of law, he is bound to do it ; and though 
you will give « very lenient consideration to it, 
it is for you to consider whether he has hit 
that precise line or not.” 


Hard, indeed, is the case of a mayor! 
In times of tumult he may not hide under 
his bed like a quiet citizen ; and if he smite 








with the sword, he may come to perish 
by the sword. Not every jury will mete 
out to a mayor the lenient justice which 
Pinney met with from the hands of the 
twelve Berkshire gentlemen, who added to 
their verdict of acquittal the rider that he 
‘acted according to the best of his judg- 
ment with zeal and personal courage.” ‘To 
those who sigh for the giddy elevation of a 
provincial mayoralty there is but one 
advice—nolle episcopari—since mayors are 
impaled on the horns of so dire a dilemma. 
For them there is no sitting on the fence. 
Common sense would bid them, when there 
is nothing to be done, to do nothing; but 
then common law is not the same as common 
sense. Poised between indictments for 
murder and informations for inactivity and 
neglect of duty, a mayor must find his 
golden chain of office but gilded fetters : 


‘* Stone walls for him a prison make 
His Mansion House a cage.”’ 


There is less interest, and except for the 
lawyer or the rioter, less edification, about 
the other trials connected with rows and 
tumults. Three arise out of Chartist riots 
at Birmingham in 1839. William Lovett, 
the hero or the victim of one of them, was 
a prominent figure among the old-fashioned 
working-men Radicals of a school now dead 
and gone. Born a Cornishman and bred in 
a rope-walk, he came up to London to 
practise for many years the crafts of a 
cabinetmaker and a Chartist enthusiast. He 
had a perfect genius for drafting political 
platitudes, and for many years poured forth, 
with prolific industry, addresses and mani- 
festoes to the working classes of every country 
in Europe. It was the resolutions which he 
drafted for the Chartist General Convention 
at Birmingham in 1839 that eventually 
lodged him in Warwick Gaol. Sir Robert 
Peel’s metropolitan police foree—the original 
‘ neelers”’—seem to have been for a time 
the only trustworthy and disciplined civil 
force in the kingdom. ‘The local and 
municipal police were scanty in numbers 
and incompetent in service, and local 
authorities turned in the hour of difficulty 
to the London police foraid. In July, 1839, 
Birmingham had borrowed some London 
constables and regularised their position by 
swearing them in as special constables of 
Birmingham. The “ peelers,” thus trans- 
formed, did their business well, and dis- 
persed, in pleading jargon, 

‘10,000 persons unknown, armed with divers 
offensive weapons—to wit, sticks, clubs, and 
daggers—bearing banners and flags, and making 
a great noise and disturbance, to the great 
terror and alarm of the peaceable subjects of 
our Lady the Queen.” 

This proceeding Lovett’sresolution described 
in a rather Milesian vein as ‘‘a wanton, 
flagrant and unjust outrage .. . made upon 
the people of Birmingham by a blood- 
thirsty and unconstitutional force from 
London.” Fifty years later this piece of 
forcible composition would merely have won 
for its author a distinguished place upon the 
political press of the day; but in 1839 it 
caused him to be speedily laid by the heels 
and incarcerated for a twelvemonth. So 
little did our grandfathers comprehend the 
true polemical style of English public life! 
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Of the remainder of this collection un- 
doubtedly the most important case is Stock- 
dale v. Hansard. In that case Lord Denman 
manfully braved the wrath of the House of 
Commons, and laid down—what seems rea- 
sonable enough even for an M.P.—that the 
Commons “ not being (yet) the Parliament, 
but only a part of it, cannot authorise 
anybody to override the law.” Into the 
intricacies of that case no man, unless he is 
some Childe Roland of the law, will 
adventure himself now. It reduced even 
that hardest-headed and hardest-hearted of 
Scotsmen, Sir John Campbell, to crave 

ermission to doff the wig from his aching 
row, and argue, as the report says, “ dis- 
encumbered by a part of his professional 
costume” (a legal precedent of high value), 
But the conclusion of the whole matter was 
lame and impotent ; for the Commons — 
committed for contempt the unhappy sheri 
of Middlesex, notoriously because he had 
executed the legal process which followed 
by logic of law from Lord Denman’s 
decision, Lord Denman and all his 
puisnes of the Queen’s Bench denied the 
sheriff his habeas corpus, and told him 
that they could do nothing to help him, for 
the Commons had the privilege of commit- 
ting anybody they pleased, no matter how 
guiltless he might be, provided only they 
were careful not to commit themselves by 
stating in their warrant any reason for 
their act. 

The rest of the cases are valuable, but 
only to what is, perhaps ironically, called 
‘the legal mind.” They tell us what were 
the powers of the governor of Berbice 
within that colony, and wherein they differed 
from those of a viceroy ; that the law of a 
conquered country may be changed by 
charter as well as by order in council; and 
that the sentence of a foreign court of com- 
petent jurisdiction condemning a neutral 
vessel as prize of war or for a breach of 
blockade is conclusive on all the world— 
points which are rather the mint, anise, and 
cummin of the law. The Mayor of Lyons v. 
The East India Company is, however, an 
interesting case, not for its decision, which 
is that “the English law incapacitating 
aliens from holding real property to their 
own use, and transmitting it by devise or 
descent, like the statute of mortmain, does 
not apply to India” —happy Bengalis! 
Sortunati nimium—but for the picture it draws 
of one of a class of men, once more numerous 
than they are now, whose lives if they 
could be recalled and recorded would be a 
fascinating romance, the European adven- 
turers in the East. The person in ques- 
tion was General Martin, founder of La 
Martiniére in Calcutta. Born in Lyons, at 
the age of twenty-eight he entered the East 
India Company’sservice, in which he attained 
the rank of captain. He was then allowed 
to enter the service of the Nabob Vizier of 
Oudh, and lived at Lucknow—sometimes 
commanding the troops, and eventually 
attaining the rank of major-general—for 
five and thirty years. He never knew much 
English; he probably forgot his French. 
He orientalised himself in language and 
manner of life. He maintained a modest 
harem ; he possessed an army of slaves; he 
had country houses and Janded estates all 





over Bengal and Oudh, and numberless 
lakhs of rupees in his coffers; and almost 
on his death-bed he devoted his fortune to 
works of charity of the true oriental strain— 
to the distribution of doles of flour to the 
poor, to the liberation of prisoners from 
gaol, to the maintenance of a sort of 
caravanserai for poor travellers, and to the 
erection of schools in Calcutta and Lyons, 
intending, as he wrote in his will, 


‘* for to educate a certain number of children 
of any sex to a certain age, and to have them 
put ’prentice to some profession when at the 
conclusion of their school, and to have them 
married when at age; and he also wishes that 
every year premium of a few rupees or other 
thing and a medal be given as to the most 
deserving or virtuous boy or girl, or both, to 
such that have come out of Christ School or 
that are still in it, and this to be done on the 
same day in the month as he died; that day 
those that are to be married are to be married, 
and to have a sermon preached at the church 
to the boy and girl of the school, afterward a 
public dinner for the whole, and a toast to be 
drink’d in memorandum of the fondator. This 
institution is to bear the title of La Martini¢re, 
and to have an inscription, either on stones or 
marble, in large character to be fixed on any 
part of the school, on it wrote ‘ Instituted by 
Major-General Martin, borne the . . . of 
January, 1735, at Lyons, who died the day 
month and year, mentioning the day month 
and year, and buried at . . . mentioning the 
place.’”’ 

A curious life truly, and much chequered, 
no doubt, with good and evil, but not with- 
out a certain nobility in its end! There 
have been worse careers in the East than 
this adventurer’s, who lived and died in the 
service of the King of Oudh. 

J. A. Hamitron. 
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Miss ADELINE SERGEANT has constructed a 
good story out of very trite materials. Her 
characters, with one or two exceptions, are 
ordinary people, and the things they do 
and say have been done and said in novels 
many times before, though seldom so well. 
The plot is the chief source of interest, and 
the leading incident in the plot is the sup- 

osed substitution of one child for another 
in infancy. This familiar expedient is so 
well managed that the substitution is at 
first only implied ; afterwards it is alleged, 
and proofs appear to be forthcoming; but 
in the last event the reader, like the people 


(Glas- 





in the story, is left quite uncertain whether 
the children were ever changed or not. Of 
course, a question of succession to property 
depends upon the issue; but the rival 
claimants are unlike all other claimants in 
this respect, that they are each resolved to 
prefer the other’s interest to his own. The 
novelty of the position is increased by 
the reluctance of the contingent heir—-in 
this case an heiress—who is in possession, 
to retain what she feels cannot in any case 
belong to her. Miss Sergeant names her 
book Under False Pretences; but all these 
three interesting people are inordinately 
anxious to be true, and to make no pre- 
tence whatever. The heiress, who is also 
the heroine, is endowed with all the charms 
which rightly belong to such a character. 
She is fair to see and delightful to know. 
Her instincts are of the truest, and though 
she possesses no worldly wisdom, her judg- 
ments are infallibly right. The reader’s 
admiration, however, will be chiefly given 
to the two men, either of whom may 
be the son and heir whose identity is in 
doubt. One scarcely knows which of them 
to admire most ; but the young monk, per- 
haps by reason of the air of monastic un- 
worldliness about him, deserves to be held 
in very tender regard. The incident of his 
death is pathetically told. This episode, 
and a few other passages in the book, would 
establish Miss Sergeant’s reputation as a 
writer capable of fine sympathies and deli- 
cate art, if that were not recognised already. 
A good deal else, of a less uncommon kind, 
goes to the making up of the tale. We 
have two men in love with one woman, two 
shipwrecks, a double rescue, a Robinson 
Crusoe-like adventure on a desert island, a 
murder which was supposed to be an acci- 
dent, an accident which saves the labours of 
the hangman—these, and more such things, 
enter into the many foldings of the plot; 
but the result is a really fascinating novel. 
Not now for the first time, in Zhe Baroness, 
has Miss Peard produced a clever, delicate, 
and artistic piece of work. This book 
reproduces some of the characters who 
figured in the same writer’s Near Neighbours, 
and the scenery and atmosphere of the 
earlier tale were those which delight the 
reader in its successor. The baroness her- 
self we have not met before, and there is so 
much that is fresh and unexpected about 
her that she may be said to be new to fiction. 
Especially is she new in the surroundings 
amid which she is placed; for while she is 
a little French girl, who has lived and 


| wants to live a butterfly existence, her 


husband is a staid Dutch baron, of high 
character, but in every respect unlike her- 
self and very much her senior. The baron 
has a sister, too, who makes things more 
unpleasant than they need have been ; and 
even the family portraits appear to frown at 
the young wife from their grim frames. 
It is no wonder that she pines at her 
bondage, though to obtain her freedom, 
under a Dutch decree of separation, she 
puts herself in the wrong by an accusation, 
which is only nominally true, against her 
husband. The baron is too proud to defend 
himself; and the legal period of five years, 
after which the separation will become final 
unless in the meantime rebutting evidence 
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is produced, is approaching its termination 
when the story opens. Readers who 
already know Hilvardine Steen will appre- 
ciate from the first her singular attachment 
to the baroness. She sees through the 
butterfly exterior to the woman’s heart 
beneath, and remains her friend in spite of 
the appearances which tell so — 
against her. Hilvardine, in fact, divides 
the honours of the story with the baroness, 
though the baron, and an honest blundering 
lawyer who acts for him, are entitled to a 
share of them. Much of the charm of the 
tale consists in the writer’s happy powers of 
description, and in the graces of a style 
which can be both eloquent and epi- 
grammatic. 

The Mr. Jocko after whom Mr. Fogerty’s 
book is called is a monkey; and it would 
seem to be one aim of the story to illustrate 
the Darwinian theory of development, by 
showing how nearly a monkey can approach 
in instinct and affection to a man. Mr. 
Jocko is in every way aremarkable monkey, 
and not at all uninteresting as an agent in 
the plot. He is less out of character with 
his surroundings than those surroundings 
are with one part of Mr. Fogerty’s purpose. 
For, besides giving us an example of human 
development at a stage midway between 
ape and man, Mr. Fogerty reasons up 
through his characters to agnostic conclu- 
sions in matters of religion. It may be 
that the nail-making districts of the midland 
“Black Country” are a likely region in 
which to find the ‘‘ missing link ” ; but it is 
scarcely in such a neighbourhood, and 
among the people whom Mr. Fogerty intro- 
duces to us, that the rival claims of dog- 
matic religion and agnosticism can be fairly 
pore tong But the book is clever, and 
though the characters are exaggerations 
they are forcibly drawn. No one will 
question the hypocritical scoundrelism of 
Tobias Miles, or be insensible to the 
interest which is aroused, in different ways, 
by Betsy Clinker, Dr. Ferrier, and Ruth 
Weston. Allowing for the tone of ex- 
aggeration that pervades the book, it must 
be admitted that an ingenious story has 
been well told. 


The latter half of the last sentence might 
be aptly applied also to Mr. F. W. Rose’s 
story, ‘‘ J Will Repay.” Mr. Rose works out 
a distinctly ingenious theory to account for 
a series of murders of women resembling 
the tragedies in Whitechapel. Improb- 
ability is perhaps an argument for rather 
than against any theory in such a case, so 
long as the theory is within the limits of 
what is possible. Mr. Rose’s is certainly 
possible, while it has the advantage of being 
interesting from the several points of view 
of the novel reader and the psychologist. 
Blighted affection, the discovery of a 
woman’s perfidy, and epilepsy were together 
the causes of Wargrave Leinster’s strange 
proceedings ; but how they all came about 
forms the matter of an interesting story 


_ the author himself must be left to 
ell. 


In A Princess of Chalco pure romance bears 
a striking likeness to truth. A young man 
who has great wealth, but no ties or 
Occupation, persuades his friend, a doctor, 





to travel with him in far countries. 
After wandering about for two years, 
they reach Lima. There they acquire— 
in a singular manner, graphically described 
in the tale—a manuscript which the Indian 
family who possessed it had treasured for 
generations as a charm. From this they 
learn the route by which they can get to 
El Dorado in Central South America. An 
escort is at once procured, and the perilous 
journey is begun. The adventures of the 
travellers by the way make excellent read- 
ing, as also does the account of the 
marvellous scenery through which they 
— After surmounting almost incredible 
ifficulties, they arrive at last at the golden- 
roofed city of Chaleo. Here everything is 
gorgeous and wonderful. But while it is 
all a palpable piece of imagination, the 
reader—if he is the right sort of reader— 
will accept it as not doubting it. To go 
into fuller detail would be to spoil his 
wy in following the story for himself. 
t is a very successful attempt to present 
fiction in the guise of fact. 

This can scarcely be said of Through 
Red-Litten Windows; for though that is 
also a story of imagination — weird and 
brilliant—one feels that the writer is 
deliberately playing pranks with us. The 
Old River House, which is contained in the 
same volume—a new volume of the 
‘‘Pseudonym Library”—is a story of a 
totally different character, full of the beauty 
and tenderness of life in one of its quietest, 
if also in one of its saddest, aspects. 


Miss Armear’s very entertaining story 
consists of a well-distributed mixture of 
ghost, love, and a dash of politics. The 
ghostly part gives one at first the proper 
creepy sensation ; but on closer acquaintance 
the ghost ceases to alarm, and becomes 
literally a ‘‘ familiar spirit.” Une may fail 
to see how high-heeled shoes, and the rustle 
and swish of a trailing silk dress, can belong 
to the supernatural ; but these little incon- 
sistencies and some others are of no con- 
sequence, for the interest of the story leaves 
no room for incredulity. The style is bright 
and natural, and there is an approach to 
dramatic power in some of the more stirring 
passages. 

Cecil, perhaps, belongs of right to the 
class of gift books ; but 1 am not sorry that 
it has accidentally found its way into a 
parcel of full-grown novels, for it has in it 
far more literary skill and constructive 
power than are always found in more 
ambitious works of fiction. Cecil himself is 
every bit as well drawn and as charming as 
the hero in Little Lord Fauntleroy, though 
it should be added that the little baronet is 
not in the least an imitation of the little 
nobleman. 

Grorce OCoTTERELL, 








CLASSICAL SCHOOL BOOKS. 


Fragments of Early Roman Poetry. Edited 
with Introduction and Notes, by W. W. Merry. 
(Oxford: Clarendon Press.) This little book is 
likely to be very useful. It supplies a 
convenient handbook of the best fragments of 
the early Latin poets, in whatever metre or 
literary form—Saturnian and hexameter, epic, 
comic, satyric, and so forth. Plautus and 





Terence are naturally excluded ; but otherwise 
we have a tolerably representative selection 
from the Curmen Saliare down to the days of 
Cicero and Varro Atacinus. The result is a 
very handy book of reference, elucidated by 
brief introduction and notes, which are, perhaps, 
too scanty, but still helpful. Practically, it 
contains nearly all that is worth remembering, 
as literature, of early Latin poetry. The 
editing appears to be well done. There is 
little originality, but much use of standard 
authorities like Vahlen, Ribbeck, and Teuffel. 
Once or twice older views have maintained a 
place they no longer deserve. For instance, 
the interpretation given of the Arval Song, is 
quite obsolete, and should certainly not have 
been inserted without being labelled as such. 
The new edition of Smith’s Dictionary of 
Antiquities has, by the way, made the same 
mistake. Otherwise, we have no complaint 
to make, beyond regretting that the notes are 
so brief, and that there is no index. We hope 
the Clarendon Press will soon add a companion 
volume of early Latin prose. 


The Fifth Book of Thucydides. Edited, with 
Notes, by C. E. Graves. (Macmillans’ Classi- 
cal Series.) Mr. Graves’s excellent little edition 
of the Fourth Book of Thucydides, published 
some years ago, makes his readers expect a 
high standard of work from him. They will 
not be disappointed in his painstaking and 
skilful commentary to Book V. That book is 
a hard one, rather above the average of even 
Thucydidean difficulty ; and the success of any 
commentary to it will inevitably be tested over 
its treaties and its Melian Dialogue. Mr. 
Graves comes out of the trial with flying 
colours. So far as the manifold difficulties can 
be cleared up with our present knowledge, he 
seems to succeed. Most of the unfamiliar forms 
and expressions in the treaties are satisfactoril 
elucidated—though it might have been wort 
while to notice also the small differences of read- 
ing between the text of the treaty of B.c. 420 as 

iven in c. 47 and the fragment of the original 

ocument found in an inscription on the 
Akropolis. The Melian Dialogue is one of the 
heaviest bits of work for a commentator which 
can anywhere be found. It is a matter for 
steady, minute, and even tedious note-making. 
Obscurity comes on top of obscurity. An 
editor cannot give any ‘ general idea’ which 
shall strike light into a long passage all at 
once; he cannot help much by way of analysis. 
He must plod through the chapters with a 
dogged resolution to take point after point as 
he finds them. All this Mr. Graves has done 
most conscientiously. In ¢c. 11, § 2, nara 7d 
moAéuiov Tav ’AOnvalwy, we should have supposed 
that Thucydides meant “ the hostility of Athens 
to Amphipolis’’; and we are not convinced, even 
by Mr. Graves’s parallel from III. 56, 2, that 
he meant the hostility of Amphipolis to Athens. 


Cicero in his Letters. Edited, with Notes, by 
R. W. Tyrrell. (Macmillans’ Classical Series. ) 
It would be superfluous at this time of day to 
dwell on the great value Prof. Tyrrell’s work on 
Cicero’s Letters, and we must be content to give 
a warm welcome to this little rdpepyov of his 
larger undertaking. It is an extremely well- 
chosen selection of Letters which represent 
Cicero the man rather than Cicero the politician. 
As we turn over its pages, we see passages 
which throw light upon his married life and 
upon his religious beliefs—or disbeliefs, others 
which show him as the wit and the man of 
letters, and others again which cause us to 
smile at his harmless vanity or be moved by 
his genuine kindness of heart. We are not 
left to find out for ourselves the valuable private 
material which his correspondence contains. 
Prof. Tyrell’s prefato remarks — than 
which no better introduction to the Correspon- 
dence could be wished for—draws our atten- 
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tion to just the right things in just the right 
way. The Latinity of the Letters is discussed; 
and Mr. Tyrrell shows how superior Cicero’s 
own letters are to those of his correspondents, 
and points out that the latter ‘‘are even less 
careful than he is to avoid the vulgarisms and 
laxities which beset the speech of daily life.” 
We cannot quarrel with the editor for anything 
which he has said except on one question 


of fact. He has made Apelles a sculptor 
(p. Ixxxv.). 
Latin Prose Composition. By George G. 


Ramsay, Professor of Humanity in the Uni- 
versity of Glasgow. Third Edition. Vol. I. 
Syntax, Exercises with Notes, Vocabulary, and 
Appendix. (Oxford: Clarendon Press.) This 
book, though not strictly new, has been 
entirely rewritten by adding syntax and 
supplementary notes and hints, the object 


being, in the professor's own words, “‘ to teach | 


Latin prose wel/”—that is, idiomatically— 
“from the very beginning” (p. v). The book 
is well printed and arranged, the vocabulary 
seems adequate, and the index satisfactory. 
In respect of the syntax, which is new, the 
professor ‘‘attaches much importance to the 
placing of the syntax of the verb before that 
of the cases” (page viii.); it appears accord- 
ingly (pp. 10-49) after a few preliminary 
exercises on the simple sentence. Of course, 
knowledge of accidence is presupposed (p. v.) ; 
it is practically impossible to teach the syntax 
of verbs without t aching something of cases 
as well. The main points are gathered into an 
Appendix (pp. 237-260), which is sensible, 
comprehensive, and satisfactory for beginners. 
But except the discussion, on pp. 224-5, of the 
sequence after the perfect (which is perhaps a 
little advanced), there seems little, either in 
the arrangement of the syntax or in the ex- 
plunations, which makes the book superior to 
others ; in some points it seems inferior—e.y., 
to Bradley’s edition of Arnold’s Lutin Prose. 
Much important matter (¢.7., p. 127 and p. 39) 
has been ked into notes instead of being 
dealt with fully ; we doubt if a boy could trans- 
late p. 40, I. without more help. The account 
(pp. 46-7) of the gerund and gerundive is rather 
scanty; on pp. 152-5 there is no definite rule 
about neyo, and the example (p. 152), ‘ dixit 
setunc pauperem non esse,” is unfortunate for 
beginners; why not negarit? On p. 188 the 
use of quo with comparatives is omitted, and 
on p. 193 there is no clear distinction between 
perfect and imperfect in consecutive clauses. 
On p. 209, § 2 is incomplete, for that construc- 
tion can also refer to the past; and § 3 for an 
analogous reason: the construction is also 
used with the immediate present. We observe 
also that the professor writes ‘‘numquam,” 
‘‘intelligo,” ‘‘conditio,” against the best 
authorities; and if (p. 303) ‘‘ abicio,” why (p. 
290) ‘‘obiicio” * Is opera (fem. sing.)—work- 
man, ever used in prose (p. 308) ? 








NOTES AND NEWS. 


Lorp TENNYsON’s woodland drama, which is 
to be performed first on the American stage, 
will be published here by Messrs. Macmillan 
on March 27. The title finally chosen is ‘‘ The 
Foresters: Robin Hood and Maid Marian.”’ 


SCARCELY less interesting is the announce- 
ment that a new volume is to be added to the 
‘** English Men of Letters” series, which seemed 
to have stopped with Mr. Sidney Colvin’s Keats 
in 1887, though the promise was never with- 
drawn that “ other volumes will follow.” The 
new volume will be Carlyle, by Prof. John 
Nichol, who has already written the Byron. 
Perhaps we may yet have some day the much- 
desired Shakspere. 


Messrs. MAcmMILtAN further announce a 
new etition of Leading Cuses done into English, 


which first appeared in 1876, and will now bear 

| the name of its author, Sir Frederick Pollock, 
the ‘‘ apprentice of Lincoln’s Inn.” The volume 
will also contain various other parodies, trans- 
lations, and diversions in verse. 


Mr. Entw Roperrson is writing a book that 
| is really wanted—a History of Scottish Litera- 
| ture and Art in Later Times. The work will 
| cover Scotland’s golden age, which begins with 
the Union and ends with the death of Sir 
Walter. 


SIMULTANEOUSLY with its appearance in 
France, Mr. T. Fisher Unwin will publish an 
English translation of M. Alphonse Daudet’s 
new book, [ose et Ninette. 


Messrs R. Grevet & Co. have in the press 
a book by Captain A. Hutton, author of ** Cold 
Steel,” entitled Old Sword Play, consisting of a 
series of stories of the swordsmanship of the 
sixteenth, seventeenth, and eighteenth centuries, 
with illustrations from the works of Marozzo, di 
Grassi, De la Touche, Liancourt, Thiebault. 
Angelo, and others. The edition is limited 
to 300 copies, printed on hand-made paper. 


Camping Out, a book of practical information 
on all subjects of interest to holiday-travellers 
by boat or gipsy van, will shortly be published 
by Messrs. George Bell & Sons as a double 
volume of their ‘* All England Series.’’ It is 
written by Prof. A. A. Macdonell, author of 
“Camping Voyages on German Rivers,” and 
will include, besides maps and illustrations, an 
appendix containing suitable cookery recipes 
and a bibliography of the subject. 


Messrs. CassELL & Co. will publish next 
week The Doings of Rajiles Haw, by Mr. A. 
Conan Doyle; and also Smuggling Days and 
Smuggling Ways, containing chapters from the 
unwritten history of Cornwall, and an account 
of the rise and development of the Coastguard, 
by Lieut. the Hon. Henry N. Shore, R.N., 
with numerous plans and drawings by the 
author. 


The Faiths of the Peoples is the title of a 
forthcoming book by Mr. Fitzgerald Molloy. 
Among other religions, it will deal with Judaism, 
Catholicism, Islam, Swedenborgianism, the 
Greek Church, the Seventh Day Baptists, the 
New House of Israel, the Church of Humanity, 
&e. Messrs. Ward & Downey are the pub- 
lishers. 

Messrs. F. V. Wuite & Co. will publish 
next month a novel by the Queen of Roumania 
(Carmen Sylva), entitled Hdleen Vaughan : or, 
Paths of Peril, in three volumes; also Mere 
Luck, by John Strange Winter, in paper 
covers. 


Mr. GEORGE MANVILLE FENN will publish 
early in March, with Messrs. Ward & Downey, 
a novel, entitled Ning of the Castle. 

In the course of a few days Mr. Robert 
Buchanan will publish the first of a series of 
cheap editions of Popular Ballads Old and New, 
through Messrs. John Haddon & Co. The first 
volume will include a ballad or the Salvation 
Army, dedicated to Mr. Bancroft. 


THE next volume of Mr. Elliot Stock’s 
‘**Popular County Histories,” to be issued 
during the spring, will be Hampshire, written 
by Mr. Thomas W. Shore, of the Hartley 
Institute, Southampton. 


Messrs. Smupxin, Marsnatt & Co. will 
issue in a few days Bygone Lancashire, edited 
by Mr. Ernest Axon, containing papers by 
Lieut.-Col. Fishwick, W. A. Shaw, Geo. C. 
Yates, W. E. A. Axon, William Andrews, &c. 

Messrs. FREDERICK WarNE & Co. will 
publish next week a novel, entitled Dunwell 
Parva, by Mr. Reginald Lucas, private secretary 
to Mr. Akers Douglas, Whip to the Conservative 
party. 








Brighter Britain; a Social Study, by George 
Harday Moore and H. MacGregor Campbell, 
will shortly appear in the provincial press. 

Tue Authors’ Club has now passed from the 
preliminary stage to that of actual existence. 
The club is to be founded upon a Limited 
Joint Stock Company, already established and 
registered, the possession of a single share in 
which will serve in lieu of entrance fee. The 
shares are limited to 600 of £5 each, of which 
it is not anticipated that more than £3 will 
ever be called up. The annual subscription is 
fixed at four guineas, and the entrance fee at 
ten guineas, the usual remissions being ex- 
tended to country members. The number of 
members is fixed at 600; and the club house 
will be as near as possible to Piccadilly Circus. 
The first directors are Lord Monkswell, Mr. 
Walter Besant, Mr. H. Tedder, and Mr. Oswald 
Crawfurd (chairman). The qualifications for 
membership are that a man should be a British 
subject, or a citizen of the United States; an 
author, in the widest acceptance of the term; 
a contributor to a leading periodical; or a 
journalist of established position. 


Dr. Emit REtch—whose lectures at Oxford 
two years ago, upon ‘‘ Graeco-Roman Institu- 
tions,” were afterwards published by Messrs. 
Parker —proposes to deliver a ceurse of five lec- 
tures in London upon ‘‘ The History of Civilisa- 
tion.”” They will be given in the Banqueting 
Room, St. James’s Hall, on Tuesdays at 3 p.m., 
beginning on March 8. Dr. Reich is an Hun- 
garian by birth, but he has a perfect command 
of English, and (like most of his countrymen) 
is a born orator. In these lectures he pro- 
poses to expound the results of many years’ 
study in the original sources of history, treat- 
ing civilisation not from the popular point of 
view of progress and evolution, but as the 
product of permanent human emotions, modi- 
tied by recurring changes in institutions, reli- 
gious, social, and political. As an example of 
his theory, he will deal ially with the 
belief in witchcraft, and conduct based thereon. 

Pror. W. P. Ker will, on Thursday next, 
March 3, begin a course of three lectures 
at the Royal Institution on ‘‘The Pro- 
gress of Romance in the Middle Ages.” 
Mr. F. T. Piggott will deliver his Friday 
evening discourse on ‘‘ Japanesque” on March 
11, in place of Prof. Oliver Lodge, who 
will give his discourse on *‘ The Motion of the 
Ether near the Earth,” on April 1. 


A COLLECTION of ren.arkable autographs will 

be sold by Messrs. Sotheby next month. It 
includes one of the finest letters of Shelley 
extant, written from Naples, in 1818, to Leigh 
Hunt. After mentioning a variety of matters 
concerning his private and public character, he 
writes about Italy :— 
“There are two Italies—one composed of the 
green earth and transparent sea, and the mighty 
ruins of ancient time, and aerial mountains, and 
the warm and radiant atmosphere which is inter- 
fused through all things; the other consists of the 
Italians of the present day, their works and ways. 
The one is the most sublime and lovely contempla- 
tion that can be conceived by the imagination 
of man; the other is the most degraded, dis- 
gusting, and odious. What do you think: 
Young women of rank actually eat—you’ll never 
guess what—garlick? Our r friend Byron is 
quite corrupted by living amongst these people, 
and, in fact, is going on in a way not worthy of 
him.”’ 


A large number of letters of Charles Dickens 
are also included. Many were addressed to 
Macready ; and in one, written from Springfield, 
Massachusetts, he ends by saying that he 
expects to come clear out of the business 
(American tour) ‘‘ with a clear profit in gold to 
the tune of £20,000.” Another important 
item is the autograph manuscript by Thackeray 
of chapters 4 and 5 of Philip, 
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Tue English translation of M. Emile Zola’s 
new novel, La Débdcle, now appearing under 
the title of 7'he Downfall in one of the Sunday 
papers, is the work of Mr. Ernest A. Vizetelly, 
who has a personal knowledge of most of the 
events referred to in the story, as he was in 
France throughout the struggle with Germany 
and the insurrection of the Commune as a war 
correspondent and artist. 








THE FORTHCOMING MAGAZINES. 


THE March number of the Contemporary 
Review will contain an article on Mr. Spurgeon, 
by the Bishop of Ripon; ‘‘ Social Problems at 
the Antipodes,” by General Booth; a reply to 
Mr. T. W. BR ’s Criticism of the Convent 
National Schools of Ireland, by Archbishop 
Walsh ; ‘‘ The Defence of the Union,” by Prof. 
Dicey ; and ‘‘ Greek Mythology and the Bible,” 
by Julia Wedgwood. Lord Hobhouse dis- 
cusses the London County Council ; Canon 
Blackley examines Mr, Chamberlain’s Pension 
Scheme; the Rev. W. Tuckwell has a second 
paper on ‘‘ Village Life in France and Eng- 
land”; and Sir C, Gavan Duffy continues his 
reminiscences of Carlyle. 


TuE Bookman for March will contain a por- 
trait of the late J. K. Stephen, with an article 
by Mr. Oscar Browning; and also a sketch of 
Mr. Andrew Lang, with a separate portrait on 
plate paper. 

THE March number of the Lustern and 
Western Review will contain the translation of 
a circular which is now being distributed 
throughout Persia by secret agents of the 
revolutionary party; an article on ‘ Russian 
Designs on the Balkan States,” by M. Ched. 
Mijatovich, formerly minister for foreign affairs 
in Servia; and a report of Captain Young- 
husband’s recent lecture on the Pamirs, spe- 
cially illustrated from his photographs. 


THE Scots Magazine for March will contain 
articles on the ‘‘ The Great Achievement of the 
Scottish Reformation,” by the Duke of Argyll ; 
‘‘ A New Border Tale,” by Sir George Douglas ; 
Letters and Poems by the late Patrick Proctor 
Alexander; ‘‘Chalmers: A Criticism,” by Dr. 
James Rankin; and ‘‘ The Nineteenth Earl of 
Dalhousie and the Fisheries,” by Prof. 
Me‘Tntosh, of St. Andrews. 


THE March number of the 7'hinker will con- 
tain a paper on ‘“‘ Dogma in the New Testa- 
ment,” by Prof. Godet, and also a criticism of 
Mr. Bunting’s paper read at Washington by 
Rev. G. T. Selby. 


THE March number of the Newbery House 
Magazine will contain an article on the Clergy 
Discipline Bill by the Rev. G. Bayfield Roberts ; 
a further instalment of Church Folk Lore, by 
the Rev. J. E. Vaux; an article by the author 
of ‘Charles Lowder ”’ on the use of poetry as 
a help to higher thoughts; and some personal 
reminiscences of Cardinal Manning by Mr. C. 
Kegan Paul. Dr. Hayman will conclude his 
answer tc Mr. Goldwin Smith on disestablish- 
ment. 


THE Journal of Education for March will 
contain a Memorial Address on the Three 
Hundredth Anniversary of the birth of 
Comenius, by Prof. 8. Laurie. 


Home Words for March will contain an 
engraving of the ‘‘ Flower Seller,” from the 
painting by the Princess Louise ; also a portrait 
of Canon Allan Smith, vicar of Swansea; a paper 
by the editor on Church Work in Wales; and 
& poem by the Rev. H. C. G. Moule, entitled 
“Through the Gates into the City.” 


THE Asiatic Quarterly will in future be issued 
to the trade through Messrs. Simpkin, Mar- 
shall, Hamilton, Kent & Co.; the publishers 
are, as hitherto, the Oriental University Insti- 
tute, Woking. 





UNIVERSITY JOTTINGS., 

THE two vacant chairs at Cambridge have 
been promply filled up by the election of Sir 
Robert Stawell Ball, Astronomer-Royal for 
Ireland, to the Lowndean professorship of 
astronomy and geometry; and by the nomina- 
tion of Dr. T. Clifford Allbutt to the regius 
professorship of physic. Mr. J. H. Middleton 
also has been re-elected to the Slade professor- 
ship of fine art for a third term of three years. 


In accordance with general expectation, the 
Rev. Dr. W. M. Campion has been elected 
President of Queen’s College, Cambridge, in 
succession to the late Dr. Phillips. Dr. 
Campion, who is in his seventieth year, has 
been a tutor of the college since 1851. 


Mrs. Puitiprs, of London, has offered the 
sum of £2000 to the University of Cambridge, 
for the purpose of founding a scholarship, to 
to be called after her deceased brother, Arnold 
Gerstenberg, with the object of a the 
etudy of moral philosophy and metaphysics 
among students of natural science. The 
scholarship is to be open to both men and 
women who have taken honours in the natural 
sciences tripos, and is to be tenable for two 
years. The subjects for examination, or for an 
essay, will be those comprised within the 
range of psychology, logic, moral and meta- 
physical philosophy, and the history of phi- 
losophy. 

Tue Rev. W. Eustace Daniel, Grintield lec- 
turer on the Septuagint at Oxford, was to 
deliver his terminal lecture on Thursday of this 
week upon ‘‘ Esdras.” 


THE Rev. Dr. E. Moore, principal of St. 
Edmund Hall, is delivering a course of four 
lectures at Oxford upon ‘‘ Dante.” The two 
first lectures deal with the classifications of sins 
in the Inferno and Purgatorio, and with Dante’s 
personal attitude towards different kinds of 
sin. 


TuE delegates of the common university fund 
at Oxford have nowirated Mr. H. B. Pollard, 
of Christ Church, to a biological scholarship at 
Naples. 


THE special board for biology and geology 
at Cambridge have recommended that a grant 
of £40 be made from the Worts Travelling 
Scholars’ Fund to Mr. H. Kynaston, of King’s 
College, to assist him in investigating the 
geology of the Eastern Alps in the ensuing 
summer. 


THE prize of £20, given by Mrs. Humphry 
Ward to the Association for the Education of 
Women in Oxford for an essay on ‘‘ The His- 
tory of a Town in the Middle Ages from 
Original Documents,” has been awarded to 
Miss D. Greenwood, of Somerville Hall. 


THE senate of the University of St. Andrews 
has resolved to confer the honorary degree of 
LL.D. in April upon—The Earl of Southesk ; 
Prof. Michael Foster, of Cambridge; Prof. 
George M’Leod, of Glasgow; Mr. George 
Meredith; Prof. Minto, of Aberdeen; Dr. 
Miiller, of the Chemical Society; Prof. Seth, 
of Edinburgkt ; and Mr. John Sime, director of 
public instruction at Lahore. 


Ir is proposed to erect a bust of the late 
Prof. Reuss—professor of theology at Strass- 
burg for more than fifty years, several of whose 
works have been translated into English—in 
the public hall of the University. 


ANOTHER correspondent reminds us that, in 
our notice of the late Prof. Alfred Goodwin, 
we ought to have mentioned that he was one 
of the two original editors of the New Testa- 
ment in Messrs. Eyre & Spottiswoode’s ‘‘ Vari- 
orum Bible,” which aims at giving results of 
exegetical scholarship in the simplest and 
clearest form, 


~~~ 


ORIGINAL VERSE. 


CANNES, 


Tue slight, grey foliage of an olive tree 
Is bent and swayed, 
So that there hangs a fretted, moving shade, 
Veiling the sapphire of the sky from me. 
The winds that shake the tufts of sproutin 8 
And daffodil, — 
Beside me in the cleft of this broad hill, 
Strike all the orchards of its slope, and pass 
To chase the smoke about red roofs below, 
And toss the bay, 
Breaking its blue to foam. The rosy day 
Sinks where sea-circling hills are peaked with snow. 


L. DovUGALL. 
January, 1892. 








OBITUARY. 
DurinG the last few days, we have received 
news of the deaths, each under more or less 
sad circumstances, of three of our old Oxford 
friends, 

Charles Joseph Faulkner, senior fellow of 
University, was born at Birmingham in 1834. 
Matriculating at Pembroke as a commoner, at 
the early age of seventeen, he had a most 
distinguished academical career. Not only did 
he take two firsts in mathematics and a first in 
natural science, but he also won both the junior 
and the senior mathematical scholarships—a 
total of honours equalled by none of his 
contemporaries. In 1856 he was elected to a 
fellowship at University, where for more than 
twenty years he was mathematical tutor, 
besides filling at different times the offices of 
bursar, dean of degrees, and librarian. None 
who have been invited to ihe common room 
will forget the cordial reception that he gave to 
the guests of his brother fellows. We are not 
aware that he published anything, though he 
could talk with knowledge and brilliancy on 
most subjects, and held very definite opinions. 
But his name deserves to be held in honour, by 
reason of his close association with Mr. William 
Morris, which dates from their undergraduate 
days. We believe that Mr. Faulkner was 
always either an active or a sleeping partner in 
the firm which has introduced artistic taste 
into the decoration of modern houses. 


Charles Alan Fyffe was born at Blackheath, 
where his father was a doctor, in December 
1845. Educated at Christ’s Hospital, he was 
elected to an open exhibition at Balliol in 1864, 
and graduated in 1868, having won first classes 
in both moderations and the final school. 
In 1870, he gained a fellowship at University, 
whither he returned, after his marriage, to be 
steward of estates. At the Union, he made a 
name for himself by his vigorous speeches and 
fearless demeanour, and filled successively the 
offices of treasurer and president. He always 
had a strong bent for politics, his special 
interest being in European affairs and land 
reform. The stormy year, 1870, found him on 
the continent ; and we have heard that it was 
he who despatched to the Daily News the first 
account that appeared in print of the capitula- 
tion of Sedan. At this time, while eating 
dinners at Lincoin’s Inn, he wrote a good deal 
for the press. Before being called to the bar, 
in 1876, he transferred himself to the Inner 
Temple; but we do not know that he ever 
practised regularly, though his name appears 
on the list of the South Wales circuit. It is as 
an historian that Mr. Fyffe will be remembered. 
In 1875 he wrote for Macmillan’s ‘‘ History 
Primers”’ a little History of Greece, which has 
been reprinted no less than nine times. The 
first volume of his great work, A History of 
Modern Europe, appeared in i880 (second 
edition, 1884), covering the period from the 
outbreak of the revolutionary war to the 





accession of Louis XVIII, This was followed 
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by a second volume (1886), and a third volume 
(1890), bringing the narrative down to 1878. 
Messrs. Cassells are now re-issuing the work in 
monthly parts. Mr. Fyffe was an active mem- 
ber, and vice-president, of the Royal Historical 
Society. He died on Friday, February 19, in 
the forty-seventh year of his age. 

Eracst Chester Thomas was born at Birken- 
head in 1852, and educated at the Man- 
chester grammar school under Mr. Walker. 
In 1870 he was elected to a scholarship at 
Trinity, and graduated in 1875, having obtained 
a first class in classical moderations, and a 
second class in the final school. Trinity was 
then (as indeed it is still) prominent at the 
Union; and Mr. Thomas followed his friend, 
Mr. E. W. B. Nicholson, as librarian of that 
society. Coming up to London, he entered at 
Gray’s Inn, where he won both the Bacon 
scholarship and Hessey’s prize, and was called 
to the bar in 1881. Henceforth he lived in 
chambers at Gray’s Inn, and had some practice. 
He also wrote two law books—Leading Cases 
in Constitutional Law briefly stated (1876, second 
edition 1885), and Legal Statutes summarised for 
the Use of Students. Further, he translated 
Lange’s History of Materialism, which was 
published in Triibner’s ‘‘ English and Foreign 
Philosophical Library” (1877-81). But the 
greater part of his time was devoted to the 
interests of the Library Association of the 
United Kingdom. Of this, with Mr. Nichol- 
son, he was one of the original founders, for 
many years sole honorary secretary, and also 
editor of the official monthly publication, the 
Library Chronicle. Apart from this laborious 
and ill-required work, the best memorial of 
Mr. Thomas’s enthusiasm for books is his hand- 
some edition of the Philobiblon of Richard de 
Bury (Kegan Paul, 1888), for which he collated 
MSS. both at home and abroad, and compiled 
rn —— bibliography. He also wrote, in 
collaboration with Mr. H. R. Tedder, the ex- 
haustive article on ‘‘ Libraries” in the new 
edition of the Encyclopaedia Britannica (vol. 
xiv. 1882). J. 8. C, 
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CORRESPONDENCE. 


A FEW WORDS ON CHAUCER’S RIMES. 
Cambridge : Feb. 20, 1892. 

As I am so frequently referred to in the 
review of Prof. Lounsbury’s Studies in Chaucer 
(AcADEMY, February 20), I should be glad to 
be allowed to say a few words. 

I quite admit, ard with the sincerest pleasure, 
the general excellence of this work, which will, 
I hope, be well received and be successful. I 
do not wish to discuss the genuineness of Frag- 
ments B and C of the Romaunt of the Rose. I 
admit the genuineness of Fragment A (ll. 1- 
1705). Dr. Kaluza and myself are in hearty 
co-operation, and I hope something may come 
of it. We agree that Fragment A ends at 
1. 1705, not at 1. 1704; for Dr. Kaluza at once 
admitted my argument that, at this point, there 
is a gap in the sense. 

The only remark that I have to make at 
present is, that I deeply regret the general line 
of argument which Prof. Lounsbury has 
adopted concerning this piece. Finding that 
the faulty rimes in the Romaunt are both 
numerous and ugly, he has endeavoured to 
insinuate, before discussing it, that Chaucer’s 
rimes are frequently faulty, and he gives his 
instances. 

I regret this argument, because it will appear 
conclusive to every reader whose time will not 
allow him to verify the references; but those 
who do so will be considerably astonished. In 
almost every instance I find that some mis- 
conception exists, and that Chaucer is perfectly 
right. The number of instances is so great 
that it would require a great many pages to 
refute them one by one; but I am confident 
that it can, in general, be done. On the 
whole, in the numerous instances in which the 
unfortunate poet is attacked, I am usually on 
his side ; and, if I am wrong, I would rather 
err in his defence than otherwise. 

I can only give a few instances of what I 
mean. Thus, at vol. i., p. 388, Pref. Lounsbury 
speaks of the well-known test—that Chaucer 
does not rime words that properly end in -y 
with those that properly end in -ye;* and he 


at once tries to weaken that test by sundry and | P° 


curious arguments. First, he tries the word 
‘*sly.” He finds, however, that Chaucer uses 
both forms, viz., ‘‘sly’’ and “ slye,” according 
to the requirements of grammar. It is obvious 
that, finding this to be so, he should have 
struck this out. But he leaves it in print, and 
appends this comment : 

**This explanation will not, however, explain the 
practice in the case of certain other adjectives, 
such, for example, as ‘dry,’ which, whether used 
attributively or predicatively, ryme always with 
words of the -ye group.”’ 

Answer: of course ‘‘drye” is essentially dis- 
syllabic, and cannot become ‘‘dry” under any 
circumstances. This Prof. Child distinctly tells 
us, both in his Memoir oui Chaucer and in that 
on Gower ; in both cases he naturally says that 
‘‘ adjectives which end in -¢ in Saxon preserve 
the -e in Chaucer” and ‘‘in Gower.” He then 
cites ‘‘drye,’’ and gives the instances! Such 
an elementary blunder recoils on its inventor. 
Note also the art displayed in the phrase “in 
the use of certain adjectives [plural].”” For only 
one instance is given. I know of no other but 
‘*trye,” which only occurs once. 

At p. 392 Prof. Lounsbury argues from the 
forms ‘‘chivachie”’ and ‘‘ chevauchee ”’ ; but they 
are variants, and we can infer nothing from them 
as to rimes. So, again, in the case of ‘ perrye,” 
riming with ‘‘ spycerye”’ in the Knight’s Tale: 
“in the Monk’s Tale, however, it rimes with 
‘degree.’ This I should explicitly deny; for 
the word that rimes with “‘ degree ” is a different 


* The same peculiarity is observable in Frag- 
ment A of the Romawnt, and in that fragment only. 





form, viz., ‘‘ perree.”” The difference is clear 
from Godefroy, who gives pierrie under pierrerie, 
and »erré under a separate heading. 7 
petraria is not the same form as . It 
seems hard that Chaucer should be beaten with 
any stick that comes to hand. 

At p. 393, the third and fourth stanzas of 
Troilus, Canto V., are quoted, merely to show 
that Chaucer could end five consecutive lines in 
-ede in 07>. und five more in -ore in the other; 
and this :, meant to prejudice us against the 
poet; for ‘‘there are but two es in the 
place of the usual three.” Well, it does not 
prejudice me ; for I find that, in the first case, 
the first and third lines end with ‘‘ Dyoméde ” 
and ‘‘ bléde”’ (both with the close e), while the 
second, fourth, and fifth lines end with ‘‘ léde,” 
“‘réde,” “réde” (all with the open e). In the 
one set we have the e corresponding to the 
A.S. 2, and in the other the e corresponding to 
the A.S. long w. If Chaucer made a difference, 
as he should have done, all is well; and we find 
‘the usual three.” 

It is not a little remarkable that when we 
test the next stanza we come upon a precisely 
similar result. In lines one and three Chaucer has 
“lore”? and ‘‘evermore,” with long o answer- 
ing to A.S. @; while, in Il. 2, 4, and 5, he has 
“‘ forlore,” ‘‘more”’ (root), and “ tofore,” all 
with an o which answers to the A.S. short o, 
and therefore once pronounced very differently. 
Then why not give Chaucer the benefit of the 
doubt ? He may have heard some difference 
here which we can ill catch. Once more, I 
would rather side with the poet than with the 
critic, though I must of course admit that this 
distinction is not always kept up in the Canter- 
bury Tales. 

Next, Prof. Lounsbury tries to make out that 
Chaucer uses assonant rimes (p. 394). At the 
— worst he can only get together three, and 
to do this he has to reject the emendation of 
‘‘yerne” to ‘“‘erme” in the Book of the 
Duchesse, 1. 80, which is so obvious that it 
occurred, independently, both to Ten Brink 
and myself; for we all know how unusually 
corrupt is the very poor text of that poem. 
This should have been left doubtful. He next 
ints out, truly, that the MSS. of Troilus, 
ii, 884, make “ sike”’ rime with ‘‘ endite” and 
‘‘white.” But how if Chaucer wrote “site,” 
to be sorrowful, to mourn, as in the Cursor 
Mundi, 11675? To turn this unusual word 
(which precisely suits the sense) into ‘“‘sike,” 
is the very thing the scribes would do. So, 
too, in Troilus, bk. v., st. 2, the MSS. have 
‘*‘clere,” riming with ‘‘grene”; and the late 
scribe who altered ‘‘clere’’ to ‘‘schene”’ is 
duly reproved. But how if Chaucer wrote 
“‘clene”? Isee no great objection to speak- 
ing of ‘‘ clean sunbeams” * ; but it is just what 
a scribe would alter to ‘‘clere.” If this is all 
the proof, it is very insufficient, and out of all 

roportion to the assonant rimes in Fragment B 
not in A) of the Romaunt, where we find six 
in the course of less than 3400 lines, viz., 


‘*kepe,” ‘‘eke,” 2125; ‘‘shape,” “make,” 
2259; “escape,” ‘‘make,” 2753; ‘‘ take,” 
“scape,” 3165; ‘storm,’ “corn,” 4343; 


**doun,”’ “ tourn,”’ 5469. 

At p. 402, Prof. Lounsbury lays down the 
extraordinary and wholly new rule (as if it 
were mine!) that it is ‘impossible to rime a 
weak preterite with a weak past participle” ; 
and he then shows, easily enough, that Chaucer 
has exceptions. Of course he has; for all 
depends on the form of the stem, and some- 
thing depends on the number of syllables, as 
Prof. Child has said. Moreover, words of 
French origin usually (not always) take -ed for 
-ede or -de. Prof. Lounsbury’s method some- 
times involves the coining of new forms, such 
as ‘‘ heryede ” (what a mouthful !) for Chaucer’s 








* Both diamonds and glass are ‘‘ clean ’’ in M.E. 
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‘‘heryed,” and ‘ deservede” for Chaucer’s 
‘* deserved’; and he then blames Chaucer for 
using the forms in vogue. Time fails me to 
test all his examples here. I can only say that 
I do not admit them, and that I should advise 
him to study the forms of weak past tenses all 
over again, carefully separating forms in -ede 
(as ‘‘ knokk-ede”’) and forms in -de (as ‘ her- 
de”) from forms in -ed (as “‘ acus-ed’’). 

At p. 65 of vol. ii., Chaucer is reproved for 
employing ‘‘ without compunction or reproach, 
the pp. ‘smitted’ for ‘smitten’ (Troil., 
v. 1545), or the form ‘houn’ for ‘hound’ 
(ib., iv. 210).” Here, again, I deny both 
instances ; surely ‘‘ smitted ” (v. 1558, in Morris 
is the pp. of the weak verb “smitten,” to 
defile, make dirty, besmut (cf. ‘“‘fetheres 
brighte ” in the next line) ; and as for ‘‘ houn ” 
it has not been explained. The guess of Tyr- 
whitt’s that ‘‘here and houne” means ‘hare 
and hound ” is a mere shot, and is open to two 
objections—(1) that ‘‘here” does not mean 
hare, and (2) that ‘“‘houne” does not mean 
hound. The M.E, form of “hare” was hare, 
A.S. hara. Note, too, that “‘houne”’ is dis- 
syllabic. 

I have many more corrections in reserve, and 
recommend caution. I fear the remarks on 
metre will be found to be a sad blot on a good 
book. Iam sure the writer can hardly blame 
me for taking the part of his own hero. 

WALTER W. £KEAT. 








THE HUNDRED AND TENTH PSALM. 
Oxford : Feb. 21, 1892. 
P = G. a ay Serie aan Mag is a 
tting supplement to the late lamented 
Prof. de rome wd letter to Ge baaene of 
January 1, 1872, beginning ‘‘In the prayer- 
book of the Jews alphabetical hymns are of 
very frequent occurrence,” and suggesting that 
the names of the authors of Psalms xxv. and 
xxxiv. are expressed in the additional verse 
ae See the alphabetic verses of the 
ve lb 

t was no mere general idea that occurred 
either to Lagarde when he wrote this letter, or 
to Prof. Bickell when, in 1871, he wrote 
“* Ceterum mihi certum videtur acrosticha etiam 
in psalmis inveniri,” giving as examples Ps, xiv. 
(DWiT TS “where is God?” the question of 
the ‘‘ fool,” which is answered in the second 
half of ver. 5), and more doubtfully Psalms 
xxvi. and xxviii. Indeed, if the idea of 
alphabetical psalms had suggested itself (as 
Bickell has shown) as early as the time of 
Nahum, and continued to be carried out as late 
as the time of Ben Sira, it is difficult to see why 
the cognate idea of acrostic ‘seca should not 
have occurred to early Hebrew poets. That 
acrostics are common in the religious poetry of 
the gue is well known (cf., Zunz, Die 
gottesdienstlichen Vortrige, pp. 392, 397; Egers, 
‘* Akrosticha,” &c., in Gratz’s Monatsschrift, 
1884, pp. 64-74); Prof. G. Hoffmann has 
already pointed out as specially illustrative 
some instances at the end of Lagarde’s edition 
of the Targum on the Prophets. On Syriac 
acrostics Prof. Bickell has discoursed in con- 
nexion with the Psalms mentioned above; and 
Mr. Margoliouth will doubtless be able to 
produce fresh evidence. Acrostics can of course 
— missed, and perhaps easily be fancied. 
Adherents of the pre-Exilic origin of 
Psalm cx. will naturally be less inclined 
than I am myself to accept Mr. Mar- 
goliouth’s ingenious theory. Even the argu- 
ment from the style of the psalm fails to 
move them; how much less will a necessarily 
doubtful acrostic succeed in doing so! But I 
must not conclude without pointing out that 
Mr. Margoliouth weakens his own cause by his 
reference to ‘the theological question involved 
n this subject.” His quotation, from p. 363 of 





Prof. Driver’s cautiously critical Introduction 
implies that Psalm cx. refers not to a Macca- 
baean prince, but to a member of the Davidic 
family. According to the ‘‘ Maccabaean theory,” 
the psalm presupposes the substitution of the 
Asmonaean for the Davidic family as the 
representative of the Messianic idea (see my 
Bampton Lectures, pp. 25, 28). It is most un- 
fortunate that the controversy as to the date 
of a psalm should be complicated with dis- 
cussions not really connected of right with Old 
Testament study; and Mr. Margoliouth will, 
if I may venture to say so, see the wisdom 
of disconnecting any future observations on 


)| the subject from the opinions of dogmatic 


theologians (however eminent) on the extent 
of the knowledge of the Christian Messiah. 
The inspiration of Ps. cx. to an historical 
theologian simply means that it gives charac- 
teristic (even though imperfect) expression to 
one of the fundamental ideas of the Jewish 
Church-nation (the world-sovereignty of Israel, 
cf. Dan. vii. 18). 


T, K. CHEYNE. 


Oxford: Feb. 22, 1892. 


The attempts of Profs. Bickell and the late 

de Lagarde were certainly not so successful as 
to be taken up as readily as Mr. G. Margoliouth 
does. But even if we accept their discovery 
concerning acrostics in the Psalms, we could 
not therefore adhere to that of Mr. Margoliouth, 
for the simpie reason that acrostics bearing the 
name of the person to whom the writing is 
addressed are of comparatively recent date, at 
least in Hebrew literature. Even acrestics of 
Jewish liturgists are to be found only towards 
the eighth century A.D., so far as our knowledge 
goes. Thus, the name of Simeon as an acrostic in 
Psalm cx. would give the name of the psalmist, 
but not that of Simon the Maccabee, to whom 
this psalm is supposed to refer. 

A. NEUBAUER. 














‘* BACCARAT.” 
Sydenham-hill : Feb. 22, 1892. 

| As this game is said, ¢e.y., in Firmin Didot’s 
Dict. de la Conversation (Paris, 1875), to have 
been introduced into the South of France by 
Charles VIII. after his wars in the South of 
Italy (1494-1495), I thought I would consult 
what dictionaries I have of the Dialects of the 
South of Italy and of Sicily, as also of the 
Dialects of the South of France. 

Nor was my quest altogether unfruitful. 
But, curiously enough, I found nothing like 
the word in D’Ambra’s Neapolitan Dictionary, 
while in the much larger Dictionary of the 
Sicilian Dialect by Traina (Palermo, 1868), I 
found the word Bacara in no less than three 
senses, for the second of which I must refer the 
reader to the dictionary itself. The first is 
‘‘orcinolo (dal. Lat. bacar)” = little pitcher 
(Lat. wrceolus); and the third, “Specie di 
carrozza a due posti, senza posto pel cocchiere”’ 
—probably something like a pitcher in shape. 
The diminutive Bacaredda has the secondary 
meaning of bagattella, bazzecola, or ‘‘ trifle.’ 
In a Dictionary of the dialect of Reggio I find 
nothing, and in one of the Sardinian dialect I 
am equally unsuccessful. With regard to the 
North of Italy, I find nothing in the large 
Piedmontese Dictionaries of Sant’ Albino and 
Cherubini, nor in the Bolognese Dictionary of 
Ferrari, unless, indeed, as will be seen further 
on to be not improbable, the verb bacraiar=*‘ to 
make a noise” has any connexion with baccara. 
But in Boerio’s Dictionary of the Venetian 
dialect (Venice, 1829) I find 
‘*Bacara o Bichera, s.f. Baccanella, Brigatella di 
persone che fanno strepito o sconcio romore’’ ; and 
** Far Bacara, Stare in gozzoviglia ; Scialacquare ; Fare 
del ben 
tempone, 0 


bellezza; Gavazzare; Gozzovigliare; Far 
Darsi tempone, Darsi buon tempo, 








Pigliar diletto mangiando in brigata, che si dice 
anche Godere. V. Chiassina.’’ 


This lengthy definition may be briefly summed 
up as wasting one’s time and money in riotous 
feasting and revelling in the society of con- 
genial spirits. In the same Dictionary I also 
find ‘‘ Bacardna. .. . Allegria smoderata— 
Baccanella (ef. the Ital. baccano, and Ducange’s 
Baccania and Bacchania]—‘‘ Raunata strepitosa 
di gente.” In Pappafava’s Dictionary of the 
Venetian and Seden dialects (Padua, 1796), 
also, I find Far Bacara explained by many of 
the same words; but Bacara itself is explained 
by nothing else than the word Micca, which is 
interpreted by Petrocchi (Milan, 1891) to mean 
‘“*Un tantino, un briciolo. . . . minestra,”’ i.e., 
a small quantity, a crumb, soup (this last mean- 
ing probably from the small pieces of bread or 
other edibles put into the minestra, this word 
itself coming from the stem min of minor, 
minister, &c.); so that all these meanings 
remind one of the secondary meaning of the 
Sicilian bacaredda, viz., ‘‘ trifle.’ So much for 
the Italian dialects. 

In the dialects of the Southern half of 
France I find the following :—In Honnorat’s 
Dictionary of Provencal (ancient and modern, 
1846) I find ‘‘Bacarra, s.m. (bacarr) ; 
Bacara [another form]. Jeine forcé; Faire 
bacarra, jeimer forcément, n’avoir rien 4a 
manger.” But in Raynouard’s Dictionary, 
which treats of Old Provencal only, I do not 
find the word. In Mistral’s Dictionary of 
Mod. Prov. (no date, but quite recent) I find 
Bacarra (accented syllable not given)=‘‘ espéce 
de jeu de cartes, originaire du midi de la 
France v. Vandomo” [game of cards so named 
from the town, Venddme]; and also, ‘ Faire 
bacarra, manger tout son bien, faire faillite; 
n’avoir rien a manger, jedner forcément.”’ 
Besides which, Mistral gives two examples 
in which bacarra seems to be used as an ex- 
clamation, and he translates it bernique (=‘‘ not 
a bit of it, no use, no go’’—Gasc.). 

In the Abbé de Sauvages’s Dict. Languedocien- 


Srancais (Alais, 1820), I find ‘‘ Bacara, jeine 


forcé. Fa bacara; jeiner, faute d’avoir de 
quoi manger.”” In Bourcoiran’s Dict. des 
Idiomes Méridionaux (Nimes, 1875) I find 
‘‘ Bacarat [sic], s.m. jeu de cartes de hasard. 
Faire Bacara [sic], jedner, croquer le marmot, 
lire la gazette, étre dans la débine des joueurs.”’ 
And lastly, in Azais (Dict. des Idiomes 
Romans du Midi de la France, Montpellier, 
1877), I find 


‘* Baccara, s.m. Baccara, jeu de cartes qui se joue 
entre un banquier et un certain nombre de pontes 
[Littré’s definition, word for word]; au fig. faire 
baccara, jeiner forcément parcequ’on a tout mangé ; 
faire faillite.”’ 


In the Dictionaries which I have of the 
Northern half of France and of Walloon I find 
no trace of the word. 

I have now collected a considerable amount 
of matter, but I am afraid it is but of little 
value, because none of the Dictionaries from 
which I have quoted have been constructed 
upon historical principles, and I therefore know 
nothing with regard to the dates at which the 
different meanings of the word baccara have 
come into use. At the same time, I will put 
together a few inferences which it seems to me 
may be drawn from the foregoing facts. 

The first thing which strikes one is that 
the tradition, if tradition there be, which 
asserts that the game was imported from the 
South of Italy to the South of France, has 
apparently no truth in it. For the evidence 
which I have put together is altogether in 
favour of Mistral’s statement that the e 
originated in the South of France. But if the 
word only be considered, and not the game, 
then the tradition may very likely be true, 
though it is probable that Charles VIII. had 
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nothing to do with the importation. For if 
the Sicilian use of the word (=“‘little 
pitcher”), which probably prevailed in the 
South of Italy also, is the oldest—and I am 
inclined to believe that it is, because this 
meaning cannot be derived from the other 
meanings which I have given, and these may, 
so it seems to me, possibly be derived from, 
or have some connexion with, it—surely there 
is no difficulty in imagining that the word 
might, in the ordinary course of commerce, 
have been conveyed by sea from Sicily or from 
Naples to Venice, and from Venice have made 
its way westwards through Lombardy to the 
South of France, or have gone direct from 
Venice to Marseilles, as it is not found in 
Piedmontese. But that baccara went direct 
from Sicily or the South of Italy to Marseilles 
i am unwilling to believe, because the mean- 
ings found in the North-East of Italy seem to 
lie between those of Sicily or the South of 
Italy and those of the South of France. 

At all events, the reader will be in a better 
position to come to some decision with regard 
to my views if I arrange the meanings which 
I have laid before him in some systematic order. 
We have then, in Sicily, the primary meaning 
(1) “little pitcher,” and the secondary mean- 
ing (2), ‘‘ bagatelle or trifle.” In the North 
of Italy, we have the meaning (3) of ‘“‘a band 
of riotous revellers,” and probably, also, the 
‘costly orgies” in which these revellers in- 
dulged ; while there is also the meaning (4) of 
‘little bit’? and “crumb.” And in the 
South of France we have the new meaning 
(5) of ‘‘ forced hunger or starvation” ; and, 
lastly, (6) that of ‘‘the game of cards.” 

I will now endeavour to show that there 
may possibly be some connexion between 
these meanings, of which some at least are 
apparently very different. 

As I have already stated, I am inclined to 
believe that the Sicilian meaning, ‘little 

itcher,”’ is the oldest, and I believe also that 

raina had some grounds for referring bacara 
in this sense to the Low Latin bacar. For in 
Ducange (s.v. Bacca 2) we certainly do find bacar 
== vas vinarlum ... vas aquarium,* but also 
bacca, bachia, baecharium (also spelled baccarium,t 
8.v.), all with the same meaning, and all derived 
by the two authorities quoted by Ducange 
from Bacchus=wine. And as this word has this 
meaning even in classical writers, and is found 
in Low Latin with this meaning in the forms 
bacus, bachum (Diefenbach), I do not think the 
derivation so very improbable. acc(h)us and 
Bace( hum would give bace(h)arium == *‘ a vessel 
holding wine,” just as fumus and vinuwm have 
given fumarium and vinarium (Ducange). But 
bacar (which might well be a cognate form, as 
I shall show at the end of this paragraph) 
could not, I should say, give bacara in Italian, 
and in baccarium there is an i too much, so that 
I am inclined to suppose that there was also a 
form baccarum which would readily come 
from bac(c)ar, as I shall show presently. And 
there would be no difficulty whatever in 
deriving bac(c)ara from baccarum, for it is well 
known that in almost all the Romance lan 
a fem. sing. subst. is not infrequently derived 
from a Lat. neuter plural (see Diez, ii. 23). 
And, curiously enough, this very change has, 
or may well have, saben place in the case of 
the plant called baccara (less frequently baccaro 
—Petrocchi) in Italian. For its Classical Latin 
name is bace(h)ar, and in Low Latin it is also 
baccarum (Diefenbach), a form which must, I 
think, have preceded the fem. baccara which he 








* S.v. Bachia, Ducange quotes Papias as saying : 
** Bachia, primo a Baccho, quod est vinum, dicta, 
modo in usum aquae transiit.’’ 

t Diez, in his Grammar (3rd ed.), ii. 353, has 
** Spiitlat. dacarivm Gefiisz,’”” but he does not give 


also gives, and which could not well come from 
baccar. 

It is pretty clear, therefore, that bacara in 
the sense of ‘little pitcher” has come from 
Low Latin. But the connexion between this 
meaning and ‘‘trifie” (2) is not so obvious, 
though a little pitcher of common pottery must 
always have been worth very little. 

As for meaning (3), it may well be derived 
from that of wine-pitcher or flagon; but I 
think that the old Ital. verb baccare = tripudiare 
(Petrocchi), and representing the Class. Lat. 
bacchari must here have stepped in to intensify 
the meaning of the word bacara, which cannot 
have been directly derived from it. Comp. the 
Bolognese baccaiar quoted above. 

Meaning (4) seems, as I have said before, to 
have connexion with meaning (2). There may, 
however, well have been some confusion with 
bacca = berry, which is a,small object. For 
I have shown that bacca is found — bacar, 
and besides this the plant baccar is explained 
by Cotgrave Asarabacca (which Lat. form is 
found also in Webster, who explains the bacca 
to mean “‘ berry”’), whereas in Diefenbach we 
find (s.v. baccar) asabacara and (s.v. asa) this 
and also asarabac(c)ara. 

Meaning (5) ‘‘forced hunger, starvation,” 
may be connected, as a consequence, either 
with the riotous living expre by the word 
in the Venetian dialect (3), or with the game 
of cards (6) which is one of the meanings in 
the South of France; and Bourcoiran evidently 
holds the latter opinion. Or, again, there 
may be some connexion with (4) ‘little bit, 
crumb,” unless this too is the consequence of 
the riotous living. 

But as to the meaning Baccarat, the game of 
cards (6), which has suddenly jumped into 
such unexpected notoriety, I must leave it to 
the reader to decide whether it is to be re- 
garded as a trifle (2) (comp. bagatelle as the 
name of a game, and the Ital. bazzica = the 
game bézique and also in the plural *‘ trifles ”— 
Villanuova’s Dict.)—and a more trifling game, 
as far as play is concerned, I do not know; 
or whether it is rather to be regarded as a 
game connected with wine-flagons and riotous 
living (3), and leading to crumbs of bread (4) 
or starvation (5). I myself can form no opinion, 
as I know nothing with regard to the ages of 
these different meanings, nor to the age of the 
game itself. But I have a pretty firm con- 
viction that the word is really connected with 
Bacchus, and a more appropriate patron 
could scarcely be found. There seems to be 
some reason also for supposing that the name 
of the plant or shrub, Ital. baccara, Mid. 
French baccar (Cotgrave), Lat. bacc(h)ar 
(Riddell and White) was formed from Bacchus, 
or at any rate that the corresponding Greek 
Bdnxapis (80 written by Riddell and White, but 
Bdxxaps in Liddell and Scott (whilst Forcellini 
gives both) is derived from Sdxxos. At any rate, 
in Taboada’s Span. Fr. Dictionary the Spanish 
form bacara is interpreted ‘‘ Bacchante: plante 
corymbifére,” which looks as if the original 
= (does anybody know what it really was?) 

ad, or was supposed to have, corymbs of 
flowers or fruit similar to those of the ivy 
plant, of which the Lat. word corymbus was 
specially used, and wiich was sacred to Bacchus 
as well as the vine. 

With regard to the spelling of baccarat with 
a final ¢, it will have been observed that in 
Bourcoiran’s Dictionary it is once so spelled. 
At the present time, so far as I have observed, 
the sping without the ¢ is certainly more 
common, but I still see the ¢ occasionally, and 
saw it once or twice quite recently, but unfor- 
tunately have mislaid my note. This ordinary 
absence of the ¢ is some evidence of the word’s 
having been imported, that is to say, if there is 
any truth in the statement, to be found in W. 
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genders (no date, but I should say quite fifty 
years old), p. 22, viz., that there are “sixty-five 
nouns ina... all words adopted from other 
languages . . . [and with five exceptions, which 
he gives] all masculine.” The ¢ may have been 
added, as has beensuggested, because thetermin- 
ation at is more common, and more particularly 
more French than a. But, as such a large 
number of imported nouns in a have not had 
the ¢ added, it seems to me much more likely 
that it has be . » .rrowed from the name of the 
town, Baccar.. , and though the verb failler is 
used of more games than one (see Littré), yet 
when a Frenchman says, “ tailler un 
he can surely hardly help sometimes thinking 
of the ‘‘cristaux taillés de Baccarat,” which 
are so celebrated. I would ask, by the way, 
whether the expression, ‘‘ faire baccara,” is 
made use of in the game in France. If so, 
it must evidently be used of losses and not of 
gains,* or at any rate it ought to beso used, to 
judge from the meanings which this expression 
as in the quotations I have given above. 

In conclusion, it will have been noted, no 
doubt, that in Italian the word has the accent 
on the first syllable, and that the gender is 
feminine ; while in France the gender is mascu- 
line, and in the two cases in which I have 
found the accent given, viz., in Honnorat’s and 
Azais’s dictionaries, it is on the last syllable. 
These two changes, and especially the change 
of gender, are in favour of my belief that the 
word came to France from Italy, for the 
accent on baccarum was no doubt on the first a, 
and if baccara comes from it, as I believe, its 
gender must originally have been feminine ; for 
a Latin neuter in wm never produces in the 
Romance languages a masculine noun in a. 
And the French, as will be seen from my 
quotation from Goodluck, are evidently fond 
of making imported words in a masculine. 

This note is unconscionably long. My only 
excuse must be that not one of the most eminent 
etymologists of France and England has 
ventured even to make a suggestion with 
regard to the origin of the word. They 
declare it simply to be unknown. 

F. CHANCE. 








BASQUE MUSIC. 
Sare, Basses Pyrénées: Feb. 17, 1892, 

The letters of Prof. J. Rhys and Miss Cobbe 
on Basque and Welsh music in the ACADEMY of 
February 13, open up an interesting subject. 
The residuum of folk-lore peculiar or exclusive 
to themselves known at present among the 
Basques is exceedingly small. One by one all 
the tales and practices which seemed at first 
sight special to them have been found else- 
where, under like conditions. Will it be the 
same with their music? Will you kindly allow 
me, though ignorant and incapable of music, 
to direct your better endowed readers to some 
of the materials which may assist them in 
forming a decision on this point? For ease of 
treatment I will speak of (1) Basque dance 
music, zortcicos. (2) Song music. (3) Church 
music. 





* Since writing the above, I have found the 
following in D’Hombres’s Dict. Languedocien- 
Frangais (Alais, 1870): ‘* Bacarat [sic], terme du 
jeu de macao. C'est le plus mauvais point 4 ce 
jeu, un point ruineux. Par analogie, on dit: faire 
bacara, manger tout son bien, se ruiner compléte- 
ment, jusqu’au jetine forcé inclusivement. Quand 
on a tout mangé ou perdu, on se trouve dans la 
méme situation que lorsqu’on fait bacarat au 
macao.”’ Littré defines macao : ‘‘ Jeu de cartes qui 
est une variété du jeu dit de vingt-et-un.”’ 

Bacarat is here spelt with a ¢; and with a ¢ I 
have also found it, since writing the first part of 
this note, in Paul Féval’s La Tontine Infernale, 
chap. xxvii. (entitled ‘‘ Le démon du jeu ’’), about 
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(1) It appears to an outsider that dance 
music should be the oldest music among the 
Basques. Oneor two of theanimal dances, which 
seem to point back to very early times, are 
kept up here and there. In the charivaris, at 


the carnival, in Le Soule, the zabalzain, or | 


Horse Dance, and the hartza, or Bear Dance, are 


still performed. Larramendi, in his Corograjia | 


de Guipuzcoa (circa 1755) speaks of the aceri 
dantza, the Fox Dance. Though I have seen 


the air has ever been noted; it seems to be 
played from memory only. Larramendi 
mentions other dances, the espata danza, or 
Sword Dance, a religious dance before the pro- 
cessions of Corpus Christi, and other religious 
dances peculiar to special festivals. The espata 
dantza was danced before the Host more than a 
century earlier at the festival of the inaugura- 
tion of the Convent of Loyola. Elderly people 
have told me that they have seen in their youth 
these religious dances before the Host in parts 
of Aragon and Navarre, and it is possible that 
the custom still survives in remote places, and 
in some convents. This shows that the dance 
of the Seixes at Seville is not so isolated as it 
appears*. These Basques religious dances, 
Larramendi maintains, are quite distinct from 
the choreas condemned by the Councils as early 
as 1189, and subsequently. The other dances 
mentioned by Larramendi are the alagai or 
galayen dantza, a love dance; and the carrica 
and the escw dances, common in Guipuzcoa. 
Another set of dances are those used in the 
Pastorales; and the Saut Basque. Of 
some of these Prof. J. Vinson, Le Folk-lore 
du Pays Basque (Maisonneuve, 1883 ) 
avant - propos xxxiii., has discovered the 
French originals. . The battle tune is an 
old air found in the ‘‘Clé du Caveau”; the 
Satans’ dance is ‘‘ Bon voyage, cher Dumolet”’; 
the Turks march to the tune of ‘‘ Marie trempe 
ton vin.” I believe I have heard that the 
Saut Basque also has a French origin. Collec- 
tions of more common Basque dance music, 
the zortcicos, have been published at Irun 
(Pamplona ?), 1816, by Iztuela (San Sebastian), 
1824, thirty-six pieces, and 1826, fifty pieces. 
Three zortcicos are given in Sketches of Scenery in 
the Basque Provinces, by Henry Wilkinson Acker- 
man (London, 1838). Before the Revolution, 
there was an official dance called the Pam- 
perouque, given at Bayonne, at the expense 
of the municipality, to distinguished strangers. 
Basque dances ure mentioned as part of the 
spectacle offered to all royal visitors. 

(2) Of song music there are many collections: 
Coleccion de Aires Vascongados (San Sebastian, 
1864), Cantos populares Vascongados, of both 
which collections new editions have appeared 
within the last two years. There are twelve 
Basque airs in the Cinquante Chants Pyrénéens, 
recueillis par Pascal Lamazou (Pau, 1869, 1874, 
1888); but the best collection is by J. D. J. 
Salaberry, Chants populaires du Pays Basque 
(Bayonne, 1870). Some Basque music is given 
in Manterola’s Cancionero Vasco, 3 vols. (San 
Sebastian, 1877, 1878, 1880), in Fr. Michel’s 
Le Pays Basque, and various popular writings, 
which are described in Prof. Vinson’s Essai 
@une Bibliographie de la Langue Basque 
(Maisonneuve, 1891). 

(3) Church music. Singing in the Basque 
churches is really congregational ; but I know 
of no collection of the airs. I have referred 
above to the religious dances. M. Charles 
Bordes, of Nogent-sur-Marne, has been for 
the last two years investigating church music 
among both the French and the Spanish 
Basques, and I believe will shortly publish 
something on it. 





* The music of the Seixes is noted by Mr. J. 
Lomas, Sketches in Spain (A. & C. Black, 1884), pp. 
189-93. It would be interesting to compare this 
with the Basque religious dances. 


An attempt at a scientific analysis of Basque 
music appeared in the Luskara (No. 3, Sept. 1, 
1867, Berlin), under the title ‘‘ Ueber baskische 
Musik.” A French translation of this article, 
with valuable observations by M. A. Loquin, 
appeared in the Revue de Linguistique (April 15, 
1888). M. Loquin’s opinion is adverse to any 
special character in Basque music. 

I must apologise for so long a letter; but I 


_hope that these references may help Prof. J. 
the zabalzain danced, I do not know whether | 


Rhys, or some more musical Welsh pupil at 
Oxford, towards solving this problem. 
WENTWORTH WEBSTER. 








A RUSSIAN HISTORICAL NOVEL. 
Wallington: Feb. 20, 1892. 

With reference to the review in the ACADEMY 
of to-day of The Princess Tarakanova, will you 
allow me to say that the spelling of the Russian 
names was a matter which was left to the 
translator, who is not exactly a “‘ foreign lady,” 
but an Englishwoman who has resided in 
Russia since her marriage, an event which took 
place upwards of twenty years ago. What I 
undertook to do—and this, perhaps, is not 
sufficiently defined in the Introduction—was to 
revise Mme. de Mouchanoff’s English composi- 
tion, which had suffered somewhat through 
long residence abroad. But the strong foreign 
flavour of translation was designed. Mme de 
Mouchanoff entirely disapproves of those render- 
ings which, while more palatable to the English 
taste, completely disguise the style of the 
original (see Introduction, p. xxvii.). 

1 suppose that Mme. de Mouchanoff thought 
that the English form of ‘‘ Ekaterina”? would 
be rather out of place among so many Russian 
names for which no English equivalents exist. 

F. Ditton Woon. 








APPOINTMENTS FOR NEXT WEEK. 


Sunpay, Feb. 28, 4 p.m. Sunday Lecture Society: “‘ The 
Natural History and Mental and Moral Character of the 
Jdog,”’ by the late Arthur Nicols—to be delivered by Mr. 
Frank Kerslake. 

7.30 p.m. Ethical: ‘*George Giesing’s Novels,”’ by 
Miss Clara E. Collet. 

Mownay, Feb. 29, 5 pm. London Institution: ‘‘The Saga 
of Hamlet,” by Mr. Israel Gollancz. 

8p.m. English Goethe Society: Annual ute, 

8p.m. Societv of Arts: Cantor Lecture, ‘The Uses 
of Petroleum in Prime Movers,” I., by Prof. William 
Robinson. 

Turspay, March 1,3 p.m. Royal Iastitution: ‘‘ The Brain,” 
VIL., by Prof. Victor Horsley. 

8 p.m. Biblical Archaeology: ‘‘ The Book of the 
Dead,” Translation with Commentary of Chapter 2, by 
Mr. P. le Page Renouf; ** Metallic Copper, Tin, avd 
Antimony from Ancient Egypt,” by Prof. J. H. Gladstone. 

8 p.m. Civil Engineers: Discussion, * The Bishop 
Rock Lighthouses.”” by Mr. W. T. Douglass; ‘The 
Tilumination az Gas of Tory Island Lighthouse, o. 
Donegal,”’ by Mr. David C. Salmond. 

8.30 p.m. Zoological: ‘ Stridulation in certain 
Lepidoptera, and the Distortion of the Hind Wings in 
the Mates of certain Ommatophorinae,” by Mr. G. F. 
Hampson ; “ The Retention of Functional Gills in Young 
Frogs (ana temporaria), with Remarks on the Protrusioa 
of the Fore Limbs,” by Prof. W. N. Parker; * The 
Classification of Ophiuroids, with Descrij tions of some 
new and )ittle-known Forms,” by Prof. F. Jeffrey Bell ; 
An Earthworm of Seven Pairs of Ovaries,” 
by Mr. M. F. Woodward. 

Wepwxespay, March 2, 4 p.m. Archaeological Institute: 
** Scandinavian Prim-Stav Calendars,” by Mr. A. Heneage 
Cocks; ** Archaic Engravings on Rocks near Gebel 8l- 
silth in Upper Egypt,” by the Rev. Greville J. Chester. 

8p.m. Society of Arts: “ Spontaneous Ignition of 
Coal and its Prevention,” by Prof. Vivian B. Lewes. 

Tnorspay, March 3. 3 p.m. Royal Institution: ‘‘The 
Progress of Romance in the Midd'e Ages,” I., by Prof. 
W. P. Ker. 

4.30 p.m. Society of Arts: “Indian Sanitation and 
the International Congress of Hygiene,” by Sir William 
James Moore. 

7 p.m. London Institution : ‘‘ Orchestral Music of 

the Sixteenth Century,’’ by Dr. A. C. Mackenzie. 


8 p.m. Chemical. 

8 p.m. Linoean: *“ Variations in the Internal 
Anatomy of the Gamasinse,” by Mr. A. D. Michael; 
‘The Vitality of Spores of Bacillus,” by Mr. Allan Swan. 

8.30 p.m. Antiquaries. 
| Fripay, March 4, 8 p.m. Philological : a Dictionary Evening, 
| by Dr. J. A. H. Murray. 

9 pm. Royal Institution: ‘The Surface-Film of 
Water and its Relation to the Life of Plants and Animals,” 
by Prof. L. C. Miall. 

Satrurpay, March 5,3 p.m. Royal Institution: ‘‘ Matter: 





at Rest and in Motion,” IV., by Lord Rayleigh. 





SCIENCE. 


Anthropological Religion. The Gifford Lec- 
tures delivered before the University of 
Glasgow in 1891. By F. Max Miller. 
(Longmans. ) 

Accorpinc to Prof. Max Miller, natural 

religion, which to him apparently means 

all religion, has three, and only three, distinct 
sources. The phenomena of external nature, 
when described in primitive language, 
inevitably give rise to the conception of 
conscious agents by whom they are pro- 
duced. By reflecting on the death of those 
whom they love, primitive men are led to 
form the conception of a spirit distinct from 
the body and surviving its destruction, 
whence arises the worship of ancestors, and 
especially of one ancestor who is revered 
as the progenitor of the whole race. Finally, 
by meditating on the ‘abysmal depths of 
personality,” man comes to recognise his 
own subjective self as being of one sub- 
stance with the objective Self of the infinite 

All. 

It is with the second line of thought, or 
what the lecturer calls Anthropological 
Religion, that the present volume is chiefly 
concerned. But, as is the custom of this 
great scholar, nearly half the space at his 
disposal is spent in restating and reinforc- 
ing the positions taken up in former works. 
At the very outset we find ourselves in the 
thick of a most interesting discussion, but 
one having little enough to do with the 
separate existence of the soul. At the end 
of his previous course of lectures Prof. Max 
Miiller had very frankly avowed his dis- 
belief in what are ordinarily called miracles. 
One is more sorry than surprised to hear 
that this heresy has called down a storm on 
his head. A belief resting on mere authority 
must needs be shaken by every expression 
of dissent proceeding from qualified judges, 
even when, as in the case of this judge, no 
new arguments are advanced. What is 
more, the orthodox must have felt them- 
selves in a manner betrayed and deserted. 
They had some reason to look on Prof. Max 
Miiller as their own man. In opposition to 
the experiential philosophy which they so 
much dread, he has striven to rehabilitate 
the exploded Categories of Kant; and for 
many years past he has, with more zeal than 
knowlege, been flinging himself against the 
Darwinian theory—a theory than which 
none more fatal to the miraculous has ever 
been advanced. In the present volume we 
have a sneering reference to ‘‘the few 
biologists who, undeterred by the absence 
of facts, still profess a belief in the descent 
of man from some known or unknown 
animal species” (p. 185). In support of 
this sweeping implication, that nearly every 
biologist denies such a descent, no evidence 
is obihesel beyond the well-known refusal 
of Virchow to accept the Darwinian theory 
of man as scientifically proved. Virchow 
wrote fifteen years ago, and he spoke only 
for himself. Mr. J. Arthur Thomson, who 
is at any rate a higher authority on the 

resent state of biological opinion than 

f. Max Miiller, writes, under date of 

1891 : 

‘“‘The majority of naturalists regard. . 

lution...as... 
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self-sufficient throughout 
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for the origin of man ... . he exhibits 
numerous reversions and rudimentary structures 
which are enigmas, except on the theory that 
he had his origin from an ape-like stock.” 


It would perhaps have heen wiser and 
more dignified if the Gifford Lecturer, 
in answer to all charges of heresy, had 
contented himself with pleading the con- 
ditions of the Gifford Trust, which, if they 
can be broken at Edinburgh in favour of 
orthodoxy, may assuredly be observed at 
Glasgow in its despite. Unfortunately, the 
passion for quoting authorities has been 
too much for him. He has appealed for 
examples of toleration not only to Buddhism, 
where they abound, but to Judaism, where 
they do not exist. 


‘* The Mosaic law commanded that the stranger 
should not be oppressed—‘ for you know the 
heart of a stranger, seeing you were strangers 
in the land of Egypt.’ The Jews were told: 
‘Ye shall have one law for the stranger as for 
one of your own country.’ Now, in the eyes 
of a Jew, a stranger was a man who worshipped 
false gods, and yet Moses claimed toleration 
and protection for him” (p. 45). 


Of the two texts here cited, one is Deuter- 
onomic, and dates from the reign of 
Josiah, the other is from the Priestly Code 
and post-exilic. To attribute them to Moses 
is, therefore, rather audacious. But in fact 
there is not a word in either of them to 
inculcate toleration. There are many ways 
of oppressing a stranger besides interfering 
with his religion. In fact, Deuteronomy 
permits no form of worship but the Jewish 
in the Holy Land, and makes observance of 
the Sabbath compulsory even on strangers ; 
while the other passages referred to, occur- 
ring, as I have said, in the Priestly Code, 
subject strangers to the Jewish law in other 

articulars also. When, under Philip IL., 

English sailors were seized in Spanish ports 
and committed to the dungeons of the 
Inquisition, there was one law for them 
and for the people of the country; and so, 
according to Prof. Max Miiller, the treatment 
dealt out to them may fitly be described as 
toleration. 

The habit of constantly appealing to 
authority seems to have a most corrupting 
effect on the reason—on the capacity for 
Pe evidence. Prof. Max Miiller 
claims to have ‘‘ proved” that, given man 
such as he is, and given the world such as 
it is, a belief in divine beings, and, at last, 
in one Divine Being, is not only an 
universal, but an inevitable fact” (p. 93) ; 
and he proceeds to argue that “the belief 
in a Supreme Being [since it] is inevit- 
able for human beings, such as we are,” 
must be true (p. 94); subsequently 
adding that ‘the soul is to man what God 
is to the universe” (p. 230), and that “if 
soul is nothing except it be a self, a self- 
conscious agent, or a person, God would 
be nothing unless He was at least a self, 
at least a self-conscious agent, or a person, 
in the highest sense which that word con- 
veys to ourselves” (p. 234). The last 

assoge is directed against certain phi- 
osophers who “hold that the concept of 
God . . . denotes the unity of nature and 
no more ”’ (P. 233). But if the process of 
intellection be what we are told it is, work- 
ing itself out as inevitably as the belief 





that parallel straight lines can never meet 
(p. 94), how comes it that such philosophers 
exist? Why is the concept of a personal 
infinite absolutely unthinkable to some of 
them? Or, to put it briefly, why were the 
Ethics of Spinoza ever written ? 

The lecturer is on more familiar ground 
when he discusses the origin of a belief in 
the continuance of the soul’s existence after 
death, and of ancestor-worship. He con- 
tends, as against Mr. Spencer, that the 
latter practice, which he calls Anthropo- 
logical Religion, implies as its antecedent 
condition nature- worship or physical 
religion, whence the notion of divine beings 
was borrowed. It might be suggested as 
a correlative truth that the evolution of 
Monotheism would have been equally im- 
possible had not the notion of a supreme 
ruler been borrowed by physical religion 
from social relations. The belief in departed 
spirits seems by general admission to have 
originated in the crude theory that death is 
caused by the removal from the body of a 
material substance which constitutes or 
carries with it the vital principle. The 
breath would naturally present itself as 
such a substance, and by thinking away 
the various limitations of breath the notion 
of an immaterial essence would be reached. 
It has been maintained that primitive men 
credited not only human beings, but 
animals, and even inanimate objects, with 
the possession of such separable and sur- 
viving essences, and that their funeral 
offerings were dictated by the wish that the 
ghost of the deceased person should take with 
it the ghosts of his wives, horses, clothes, 
weapons, and household furniture. Prof. 
Max Miiller believes, on the contrary, that 
such offerings were originally suggested, as 
to some extent they still are suggested, by 
the unreasoning desire to make some sacri- 
fice for the dead. Thus, at the funeral of 
Lord Palmerston, ‘‘a friend, a member of 
parliament, was seen to take off some valu- 
able rings and throw them into the grave” 
(p. 268). And the sacrifice would after- 
wards give rise to a theory explaining how 
the dead person was enabled to enjoy the 
gift and to demand it if it were omitted. 
As a further illustration, I may mention 
the ghastly but beautiful poem in which 
Théophile Gautier realises the anguish of a 
dead girl, on whose grave no flowers have 
been Taid. The lecturer’s theory, perhaps, 
betrays a certain bias. The testimony of 
primitive people to human immortality 
would count for little if it were shown to 
rest on no better foundation than their 
belief in the immortality of old clothes. To 
those whose convictions are determined by 
reason rather than by authority, the ques- 
tion can have no more than a psychological 
interest. 

Arguments for a future life are apt to 
prove too much. By “ too much” I mean 
more than the reasoner is prepared to main- 
tain. Much that may be urged in favour 
of the soul’s immortality may be urged with 
equal force in favour of its antenatal exis- 
tence. Much that can be said for human 
immortality is equally applicable to animals 
and even to plants. One would think that 
the testimony of memory was decisive as 
against the former generalisation. But long 





familiarity with Indian thought has pre- 
pared Prof. Max Miiller to swallow even 
this absurdity (p. 344), while declaring, 
rather dogmatically, that we shall never 
know anything about our alleged pre- 
existence. On the other hand, he seems 
not to believe in the immortality of brutes, 
although his argument that there can be no 
action without an agent, and that agents 
cannot be destroyed (p. 294) seems to cover 
them equally with men. 

No greater outrage on reason has ever 
been committed than the plea that there 
must be » future life in order that the 
temporary injustices of this world may be 
compensated by the eternal injustice of 
endless rewards and punishments in the 
next. Yet this is also accepted by Prof. 
Max Miiller as ‘‘an ineradicable belief of 
the human heart” (p. 299). To make con- 
fusion worse confounded, he subsequently 
resolves this ‘‘ ineradicable belief ”—which 
Buddha found perfectly eradicable—into a 
paraphrase of the “irresistible law of cause 
and effect” (p. 303) ; as if that law was not 
satisfied by the good or evil consequences of 
our actions as they bear on other people or 
on ourselves in this world. 

I have had occasion to point out some 
serious errors of fact in the earlier lectures 
of this course. Others equally grave meet 
us in the survey of Greek speculations on a 
future life which occupies part of the con- 
cluding lecture. 

‘**Pausanias tells us [i. 32, 4] that the 
Marathonians worshipped all who had fallen 
in the battle of Marathon, calling them Heroes, 
and especially Marathon, from whom their 
Demos had its name ” (p. 357). 


It is difficult to believe that Prof. Max 
Miiller can suppose that the hero Marathon 
was killed at the famous battle ; but this is 
the grammatical meaning ofghis words. As 
for Pausanias, he does not say ‘‘ especially,” 
but “both . .. and” (re... xai). In 
the next instance there is no ambiguity : 


‘“‘ Herodotus tells us that Philip of Croton, a 
contemporary of Lysander, obtained, on account 
of his beauty, what no one else had obtained, 
for the Egestans built a Heroion on his tomb” 
(p. 359). 

This Philip—who, I may mention, was an 
Olympic victor as well as the most beautiful 
man of his time—fell in battle a hundred 
years before the time of Lysander. 


‘‘In Germany Goethe’s novel, Werthers Leiden, 
produced such an effect that the number of 
suicides . . . became alarming. In Greece we 
are told that Plato’s Phacdo produced a similar 
effect” (p. 326). 
We only hear of one such suicide, and the 
lecturer can only tell of one; but in the 
note he ekes out this single instance by 
quoting what Cicero says about the numbers 
who committed suicide in consequence of 
hearing the pessimistic arguments of Hege- 
sias, the Cyrenaic philosopher. But the 
quotation is quite irrelevant, unless Prof. 
Max Miiller thinks, what is not the case, 
that Hegesias taught the doctrine of a 
future life. There is also a sprinkling 
of minor inaccuracies which I am — to 
ass over for want of space. Eno has 
Soon quoted to show how hastily and care 
lessly the work has been put together. 
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Prof. Max Miiller anticipates some objec- 
tions that he thinks will be raised against 
the line of argument followed in this course 
of lectures; but he leaves out of sight 
what is perhaps the most obvious and im- 
portant of all. It is that here and elsewhere 
he adds nothing to our knowledge, and 
leaves the questions of natural theology 
exactly where he found them. We hardly 
needed to be told that various nations and 
individuals have recorded with more or less 
definiteness their belief in the continued 
existence and consciousness of the soul after 
death. It is more significant that the 
founder of one great religion should, in the 
opinion of very high authorities, have dis- 
claimed any such belief. Prof. Kern has 
grimly described the Buddhist doctrine of 
Nirvana as la mort sans phrase. And after 
all there are suggestions of the same dread- 
ful sentence here. The great Orientalist, 
who aspires to be a great philosopher, has 
indeed garlanded death with phrases— 
phrases such as might have been expected 
from so accomplished a master of language 
—beautiful, tender, and sublime; but a 
rhetoric can bring little comfort that identi- 
fies our hope of an eternal future with our 
memory of an eternal past. 

Atrrep W. Benn. 








SCIENCE NOTES. 


Mr. J. Scorr KELTIE has been appointed 
secretary to the Royal Geographical Society, 
in the place of the late H. W. Bates. For the 
librarianship thus rendered vacant we under- 
stand that Mr. Stephen Wheeler is a candidate. 


Tue Council of the Royal Society of Edin- 
burgh have awarded the Keith prize to Mr. 
R. T. Omond, for his contributions to metecro- 
logical science; and the Macdougall-Brisbane 
prize to Dr. Ludwig Becker, for his paper on 
‘The Solar Spectrum at Medium and Low 
Altitudes.” 

Messrs. Henry Sorueran & Co. will issue 
mmediately Game Birds and Shooting Sketches, 
by Mr. J. G. Millais, for which Sir J. E. Millais 
has specially executed a portrait of Thomas 
Bewick as a frontispiece. 


Messrs. CasseLL & Co. will issue in a few 
days, as a volume of their Agricultural Text- 
Books, Soils und Manures, by Dr. J. M. Munro. 


THE grand gold medal of the Paris Geo- 
graphical Society has been awarded to M. 
Elisée Reclus; and also a gold medal to the 
Prince of Monaco, for his researches on marine 
currents. 








PHILOLOGY NOTES. 


THE double number of the Classical Review 
for January and February, which begins a 
sixth volume, is a particularly strong one. Dr. 
Henry Jackson contributes some seven columns 
of notes on Herodas, dealing chiefly with 
Mimes III., IV., V., and VI; Mr. Wyse sends 
a first instalment of notes on the wills, &c., in 
the Flinders Petrie papyri, which have been 
published by Prof. Mahaffy ; and Mr. Herbert 
Richards reviews the recent literature, in 
German, Dutch, and French, on the ’A@nvalwv 
MoArreia, In the department of comparative 
philology, Mr. G. Dunn examines Mr. Conway’s 
theory of the origin of the gerund and 


gerundive in Latin, and suggests another of | 


his own; Mr. H. D. Darbishire reviews 
enthusiastically Dr. Fennell’s Indo-European 
Vowel System; and Mr. E. R. Wharton 
explains the reasons which led him, in ‘‘ Etyma 


Latina,” to derive norma=a carpenter’s square, 
from nona=L, the ninth letter in the Latin 
alphabet, the intermediate forms being *ndnima 
and *nxduma. Among the reviews, we may 
mention Apelt’s Pseudo-Aristotelian Treatises, 
by Prof. Cook Wilson; Hartmann’s Phaedrus, 
by Mr. S. G. Owen; Peterson’s Tenth Book of 
Quintilian, by Prof. Wilkins; Spooner’s 
Histories of Tacitus, by Mr. E. G. Hardy; 
Rendel Harris’s Study of Codex Bezae, by Prof. 
Abbott; Recent Publications dealing with the 
Latin Fathers, by Prof. Sanday; Inscriptions 
of Pergamon, by the Rev. E. L. Hicks; and 
the second volume of Joanne’s Guide to 
Greece, by the Rev. H. F. Tozer. The archaeo- 
logical section is rather weak. 








MEETINGS OF SOCIETIES. 
Mergoro.ocieaL. —( Wednesday, Feb. 17.) 


Dr. C. Tueopore Wi..iams, president, in the 
chair.—The following papers were read :—‘‘ The 
Untenability of an Atmospheric Hypothesis of Epi- 
demics,’’ by the Hon. Kollo Russell. The author 
is of opinion that no kind of epidemic or plague 
is conveyed by the general atmosphere, but that 
ell epidemics are caused by human conditions and 
communications capable of control. In this paper 
he investigates the manner of the propugation of 
influenza, and gives the dates of the outbreaks in 
1890 at a large number of islands and other places 
in various parts of the world. Mr. Russell says 
that there is no definite or known atmospheric 
quality or movement on which the hypothesis of 
atmospheric conveyance can rest, and when closely 
approached it is found to be no more available 
thun a phantom. Neither lower nor upper cur- 
rents have ever taken a year to cross Europe from 
east to west, or adjusted their progress to the vary - 
ing rate of human intercourse. Like other 
maladies of high infective capacity, influenza has 
spread most easily, other things being equal, in 
cold, calm weather, when ventilation in houses and 
railway cars is at a minimum, and when, perhaps, 
the breathing organs are most open to attack. 
But large and rapid communications seem to be 
of much more importance than mere climatic condi- 
tious. Acrossfrozen and snow-covered countries aad 
tropical regions it is conveyed at a speed corre- 
sponding, not with the movements of the atmo- 
sphere, but with the movements of population and 
merchandise. Its indifference to soil and air, 
apart from human habits depending on these, 
seems to eliminate all considerations of outside 
natural surroundings, and to leave only personal 
infectiveness, with all which this implies of subtle 
transmission, to account for its propagation.— 
‘“*The Origin of Influenza Epidemics,’’ by Mr. 
H. Harries. The author has made an investigation 
into the facts connected with the great eruption 
of Krakatoa in 1883, and the atmospheric pheno- 
mena which were the direct outcome of that 
catastrophe. He has come to the conclusion that 
the dust derived from the interior of the earth may 
be considered the principal factor concerned in the 
propagation of the recent influenza epidemics, and 
that, as this volcanic dust invaded the lower levels 
of the atmosphere, so a uliar form of sickness 
assailed man and beast.—‘‘ Report on the Pheno- 
logical Observations for 1891,’’ by Mr. E. Mawley. 
This report differs in many respects from the 
previous reports on the same subject. Among 
other changes, the number of plants, &c., selected 
for observation has been greatly reduced, while the 
number of observers has considerably increased. 
The winter of 1890-91 proved in England very 
destructive to the root crops as well as to green 
vegetables and tender shrubs. Birds also suffered 
severely. In Scotland and Ireland, however, 





there was scarcely any severe weather until March. 
| The flowering of wild plants was greatly retarded 
| by cold iu the spring, but during the summer the 

departures from the average were not so great. 
| The harvest was late, and its ingathering much 
| interfered with by stormy weather. 





| Hrstroricau.—(Anvirersary Meeting, Thursday, 
Feb. 18.) 

Tue Ricut Hon. Six Mowunrsrvarr E. Grant 
Durr, president, in the chair.—The president 





delivered his address, taking for his subject the 
place of history in education. Incidentally, he 
passed under review the general system of higher 
education in this country. Taking first any fairly 
clever boy (or girl) of fourteen, he demanded of 
him that he should : (1) read English aloud clearly 
and agreeably ; (2) write a large, distinct, round- 
hand; (3) be thoroughly expert in the ordinary 
rules of arithmetic; (4) be trained from earliest 
infancy to use his powers of observation ; (5) have 
gathered some little acquaintance with what is 
most valuable in such portions of the English 
classics as are suitable to early life; (6) be able to 
translate, ad aperturam libri, from a simple French 
or German book, and (if possible) to speak at least 
French fluently ; (7) know enough of drawing for 
purely practical, not artistic, purposes, and 
enough (if possible) of music to increase his enjoy- 
ment of it; (8) have a sufficient knowledge of 
English composition to be able to write a decently 
clear and grammatical account of anything he may 
have seen. Bifurcation should take place after 
fourteen, when those boys (and girls) who show a 
strong literary turn, and are able to afford a long 
education, should begin the ancient languages, 
and continue to study them until they have read 
whatever is supremely best both in Greek and 
Latin. All attempts to write in the ancient 
languages should be peremptorily discarded ; the 
use of translations should be not only encouraged 
but enforced ; and Greek should be taught as what 
it is, a spoken language. ‘‘ The idea that there 
is any special discipline of the mind to be got out 
of the study of the classics is mere nonsense, a 
cleverism invented by some esprit faux, and then 
circulated by puzzleheaded or interested persons, 
to give a false air of utility to a system which can 
be explained and fully excused as a legacy from 
the past, but which, like some other legacies from 
the past, has only historical right on its side— 
not right reason. There are two all sufficient reasons 
for teaching the classics without pressing bad ones 
into the service. In the first place, they enshrine 
a good deal of the best which man has said or 
sung; in the second place, without a considerable 
acquaintance with them a great deal of the moral 
world surrounding us is very imperfectly intel- 
ligible. There is a good deal of supersti- 
tion, and of what a divine once called ‘belief in 
believing,’ in the common estimate of the classics. 
It is high time that some great scholar, who has a 
wide knowledge of modern literature and is also a 
man of the world, should take the trouble to tell 
our youth what they must read in the original, 
what they may read in translations, and what they 
need not read at all, due account being taken of 
the ever increasing amount of good literature, and 
the wise words of Armstrong— 


* Faith I am not clear, 
For all the smooth round type of Elzevir, 
That every work which lasts in prose or song, 
Two thousand years deserves ta last solong.’ ’”’ 


Meanwhile, special studies of mathematics and the 
cognate sciences should likewise begin after 
fourteen ; but in both divisions of our schools alike 
a considerable amount of attention should be given 
to history and geography. ‘‘ For the citizens of a 
world-wide empire like this, it is simply ridiculous 
that they should not be equipped with a kind of 
knowledge which, while it is educative in the 
highest degree, supplies instruction without which 
it is impossible, as things now are, to order wisely 
either our public or our private affairs.’’ Here 
Sir Mountstuart protested against the view put 
forward by John Stuart Mill in his inaugural 
address at St. Andrews—that history and geo- 
graphy can only be learnt properly by private 
reading. On the contrary, he insisted on the 
importance of having one or more competent 
teachers, both of history and geography, in every 
school. He further lamented the absence of any 
English text-book of universal history; and he 
drew attention to the value of teaching by bio- 
graphy, as exemplified by Mr. Frederic Harrison’s 
New Calendar of Great Men, Anexamination on leaving 
school should form the road, though not the only 
road, to the universities. There the study of the 
classics should be continued on the same lines, 
‘‘some attention being given even to the Latin of 
the Church, and the study of Greek being con- 
tinued right down to our own days, by the help of 
such a book as Mr. Geldart’s and in connexion 
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with Finlay’s Histories.’’ With regard to the 
Honour School of Modern History at Oxford, Sir 
Mountstuart remarked that its prototype was 
founded in the days of George the First, for the | 
benefit of those who were training especialiy for | 
statesmanship or diplomacy. Of course, he 
entered his protest against the separation of 
**modern’”’ from ‘‘ancient’’ history, as being 
very unphilosophical as well as practically incon- 
venient. And he argued no leas forcibly against 
the growing tendency to subdivide the whole into 
special periods, with no provision that either 
universal history or the continuous history of 
England should be adequately known. Putting 
aside the case of historical students properly so- 
called, he pleaded on behalf of the great army of 
people who aspire to be well educated before they 
scatter to their work in life. ‘‘ What is wanted is 
a knowledge of the great landmarks of history 
from the beginning of time to our own day, 
perfectly accurate so far as it goes. When once 
this has been obtained, literature, travel, con- 
temporary politics, the exigencies of public, com- 
mercial or other business, of law and of the Church, 
indeed, of every profession or calling, will be per- 

tually stimulating those who have a good outline 

nowledge of history to study more minutely 
various portions of it.”’” Might there not be, at 
Oxford, an examination in the outlines of general 
history, which would meet the needs of this class, 
and also serve as a preliminary for the student in 
special periods ?—A vote of thanks was proposed 
by Mr. Hyde Clarke, vice-president, and seconded 
by Prof. W. Cunningham. Arrangements have been 
made for the immediate distribution of copies of 
the address among fellows of the society. 


FINE ART. 
ARCHAEOLOGICAL BOOKS. 


Fiithrer Durch die Offentlichen Sammlungen 
Klassischer Alterthiimer in Rom. Von W. 
Helbig. (Leipzig: Bideker.) In two little 
volumes of convenient size for the pocket, Herr 
Helbig has issued a most business-like and 
scientific guide to the classical collections of 
Rome—thut is to say, to those collections which 
are in the public buildings or in the great 
villas. We have kept the book in hand for 
some time, testing it in various ways, and our 
opinion of its usefulness has steadily risen. 
The articles are of reasonable length, not too 
full nor yet meagre, and they send the reader 
who wants any further information to the 
proper sources. ‘* What to see and how to see 
it” have never been better set forth. Why a 
work of art is admirable, in what other ways 
it is noteworthy, what it means, where it is 
wrongly restored, what style it displays, what 
is the evidence for identifying it as this thing 
or for holding it a copy of something else now 
lost—all these points and many smaller ones 
does Herr Helbig handle with the masterly ease 
which only long familiarity with a subject can 
give. His volumes will henceforth be indis- 
pensable to everyone who wishes to study the 
antiquities at Rome seriously, or even only 
intelligently. But their usefulness is not con- 
fined to the Eternal City. Collections of casts 
from the antique are now not uncommon in 
Great Britain, and Herr Helbig will be no bad 
companion when one strolls through these 
galleries. The sections on the Etruscan Museum 
in the Vatican, on the Museo Kircheriano, and 
on the prehistoric collection of the Collegio 
Romano, are written by Herr E. Relsh. The 
illustrations, necessarily printed on thin paper, 
are hardly up to the level of the book, and 
might even lead those readers who cannot see | 
the originals to despise the works in question. | 
It is hard to suppose that they will be of any | 
great use as memoranda to those who can visit 
the originals or even casts. If the book is 
to be translated for English readers, as it 
certainly deserves to be, the index should be a 


readers give up looking in an index for 
“Dying Gladiator” and try ‘“‘Gaul”’ instead. 

Per Lineam Valli. By George Neilson. 
(Glasgow: Hodge.) In this illustrated book- 
let, the learned author of Z'rial by Combat 
propounds a novel theory regarding the vallum 
of Hadrian’s Wall. As is well known, the 
so-called val/um consists of a double (or rather 
triple) rampart made of earth, on the English 
or southern side of the Wall. For the most 
part, this double rampart runs quite close to 
the Wall; but in the central and most hilly 
portion, it recedes from the Wall, sometimes 
as much as half a mile. Modern antiquaries, 
from Stukeley to Dr. Bruce, have maintained 
that the va//wm was part of the original design 
of Hadrian, being intended as a protection 
against the south as the Wall was against the 
north. This theory is strenuously controverted 
by Mr. Neilson. He first analyses the vallum 
into its three component parts. Of these, he 
believes the southernmost to be the original 
work, having been thrown up before the wall 
was built, to protect temporarily the quarries 
in the rear from the north. The intermediate 
rampart, or ‘‘ marginal mound,” he regards 
as only a subsidiary portion of this original 
work. The northernmost rampart was erected 
later, when the other had lost its utility after 
the building of the Wall; and he thinks it not 
impossible that this last may have been in- 
tended to serve the purpose of protecting the 
military way against the south. Mr. Neilson’s 
arguments are not very easy to follow, except 
with the help of his diagrams. But we think 
that he has made out a strong case for his 
main claim:—that the vallum was primarily 
intended for a temporary defence against the 
north, while the Wall was building. 


Archaeologia Aeliana; or, Miscellaneous 
Tracts relating to Antiquities, published by the 
Society of Antiquaries of Newcastle-upon- 
Tyne. (Andrew Reid.) The current Part (No. 
39) of this admirable periodical contains several 
papers of interest. Mr. F. Haverfield writes 
upon the altar recently found at Binchester, 
with a well-preserved dedication to the ‘‘ Matres 
Ollototae sive transmarinae,” whose name 
possibly appears on two other Binchester 
inscriptions, but nowhere else. Mr. Whitley 
Stokes would connect it with the modern Welsh 
alltud, “‘ belonging to another country,” which, 
in early Celtic, would have been allo-této-s. 
Dr. Thomes Hodgkin describes some Roman 
bronze vessels discovered at Prestwick Carr, 
and gives a list of similar discoveries in 
Northumberland and Durham. A bronze 
grave-chalice found some thirty years ago in 
Hexham Priory Church is regarded by Mr. 
Wilfred Cripps as the oldest of any in England, 

erhaps dating from the eleventh century. 

ach of these papers is accompanied by excel- 
lent plates. Still more interesting are the 
photographs of the historic falchion, by which 
the Conyers family used to hold the manor of 
Sockburn from the Bishops of Durham. The 
three lions of the Plantagenet kings on one side 
of the pommel show that it cannot be earlier 
than the time of Henry II.; but all the other 
indications date it to the close of the twelfth 
century. Its closest known analogue is the so- 
called sword of Charlemagne in the imperial 
treasury of Vienna, which is probably of about 
the same age. 








LETTER FROM EGYPT. 
Dahabiyeh Jstar: Feb. 1, 1892. 
I HAVE been spending a few days at Tel el- 
Amarna—or, rather, Haggi Qandil, for the 
village of Tel el-Amarna is now inaccessible 
to a dahabiyeh. Mr. Flinders Petrie is 
excavating the ruins of the old city of Khu-n- 





little enlarged. It will be some time yet ere 


Aten, ‘‘the heretic king” of Egypt; while 





M. Alexandre, on behalf of the Gizeh Museum, 
has been clearing the sand away from the tombs 
and defending them against maltreatment by 
the erection of iron gates. Mr. Petrie will, 
doubtless, give a report of his discoveries him- 
self, so I shall confine myself to saying that to 
me the most interesting has been that of 
Mykenaean pottery, of a more pronounced type 
even than that which he found in the Fayyim, 
as well as that of very beautiful variegated 
Phoenician glass. As the city of Khu-n-Aten 
had an existence of only about thirty years, the 
age of both these products of ancient industry 
is now conclusively settled. Would that Dr. 
Schliemann were still alive to enjoy this striking 
confirmation of the date to which he assigned 
the monuments of Mykénae and Tiryns! 

M. Alexandre has spent the summer and 
autumn among the tombs of Tel el-Amarna, 
and his labours have been rewarded by some 
important discoveries. At the entrance to one 
of the tombs, for instance, he has found stelae 
of the usual tombstone shape let into the wall 
like the dedication tablets of Greek and Roman 
times. The removal of the sand from the foot 
of the great stela of Khu-n-Aten, first dis- 
covered by Prisse d’Avennes, has brought to 
light a most interesting text. This describes 
the distance of the stelae erected by the Pharaoh 
one from the other, and thus defines the limits 
S = territory belonging to the city which he 

uilt. 

But M. Alexandre’s crowning discovery—a 
discovery which is one of the most important 
made in Egypt in recent years—did not take 
place until December 30. It was an agreeable 
new year’s gift to the authorities of the Gizeh 
Museum, and was nothing less than the dis- 
covery of the tomb of Khu-n-Aten himself. 
The tomb is well concealed, and is at a great 
distance from the river and the ruins of the old 
city. Midway between the northern and the 
southern tombs of Tel el-Amarna, in the 
amphitheatre of cliffs to the east of the 
ancient town, are two ravines, the northern- 
most of which is now called the Darb el- 
Hanzawi. If this is followed for a distance 
of more than three miles from its mouth, we 
arrive at a small valley which branches off 
on the left-hand side from the main ravine. 
Towards the head of this, and on the left side, is 
the tomb of the Pharaoh who tried to dethrone 
the God of Thebes. It resembles the famous 
‘Tombs of the Kings” at Thebes, being in the 
form of a subterranean passage cut in the rock, 
and sloping downwards at an acute angle toa 
distance of more than 100 metres. In front of 
the entrance is a double flight of steps also 
cut out of the rock, with a slide for the 
mummy between them. After entering the 
age of the tomb, which is broad and 
ofty, we pass on the right another long 
passage, probably intended for the queen, but 
never finished. Soon afterwards we come to a 
chamber, also on the right, which serves as an 
antechamber to another within. The walls of 
both chambers have been covered with stucco, 
and embellished with hieroglyphsand sculptures. 
Among the latter are figures of prisoners from 
Ethiopia and Syria, of the solar disk, and of 
female mourners who weep and throw dust on 
their heads. From the inscriptions we learn 
that the two chambers were the burial-place of 
Khu-n-Aten’s daughter Aten-mert, who must 
consequently have died before him. It further 
follows that Ra-si-aa-ka, Aten-mert’s husband, 
who received the titles of royalty in conse- 
quence of his marriage, must have been co- 
regent with Khu-n-Aten. 

hu-n-Aten himself was buried in a large 
square-columned hall at the extreme end of 
the tomb. Fragments of his granite sarcopha- 
gus have been found there by M. Alexandre, 
as well as pieces of the exquisitely fine mummy 
cloth in which his body was wrapped. At the 
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entrance to the tomb M. Alexandre also picked 
up broken ushebtis, upon which the cartouches 
of Khu-n-Aten are inscribed. Before the 
Pharaoh had been properly entombed it would 
seem that his enemies less into his last 
resting-place, destroyed his sarcophagus, tore 
the wrappings of his mummy to shreds, and 
effaced the name and image of his god 
wherever it was engraved upon the wall. The 
only finished portions of the tomb are the 
chambers in which his daughter was buried. 
Elsewhere the tomb is in the same condition 
as the majority of the tombs of his adherents. 
The walls have never been covered with stucco, 
much less painted or sculptured, and even 
the columns of the magnificent hall in which 
his sarcophagus was placed remains rough- 
hewn. It is clear that the king died suddenly, 
and that he was buried in haste on the 
morning of a revolution. His followers may 
have made a stand inst their enemies for a 
few months, but it is difficult to believe from 
the state in which the tomb has been found 
that they can have done so for a longer time. 
Very shortly after Khu-n-Aten’s death his city 
must have been destroyed, never to be inhabited 


again. 

"The tomb of the king is cut in the only good 
piece of rock that appears to exist in the ravine 
in which it is situated. No traces have yet 
been found of any other tombs in the same 
valley. But the position of the tomb is 
admirable, standing as it does in the axis of 
the old city, and in the centre of the line of 
cliffs which are pierced with the sepulchres of 
the followers of ‘* the heretic king.” 

Besides Tel el-Amarna, I have also visited 
El-Hibeh and the little temple of Shishak, 
which was uncovered there last year. It is, 
unfortunately, in a most ruinous condition. 
One of the natives took me to a recently-found 
necropolis’ at. a place under the cliffs called 
Ed-Diban, some two miles distant. More than 
a thousand graves have been discovered here ; 
and the ground is strewn with bones, bits of 
mummy cloth, and fragments of wooden 
coffins. Some of the coffin lids were painted, 
and I copied the hieroglyphs upon them. A 
rudely-carved face and pair of hands had been 
attached to most of them. The necropolis is 
plainly of the Roman age, and its occupants 
belonged to the poorer classes. 

In the White Monastery near Sohig, I found 
a stone with the cartouche of Darius, which 
had formed part of the ancient temple of 
Crocodilopolis; and at Rodah I copied the 
prenomen of Alexander I. on the fragment 
of a granite column. I do not know if these 
have been noticed before. 

I must not forget to mention that I picked 
up some fine flint spear-heads near the line of 
Roman forts on the north side of the Gebel 
Sheikh Embarak, where I discovered an 
enormous manufactory of flint weapons and 
tools three years ago. The ground is covered 
over a large area with cores and flakes 
innumerable, mixed here and there with frag- 
ments of Roman pottery and glass. The flint 
has been brought from elsewhere ; and some of 
Johnson Pasha’s police seem to have discovered 
the spot, which they describe as in the hills, 
where there are long subterranean holes out of 
which flint has been dug. 

Lastly, I may add that at the back of the 
Monastery of Mari Girgis, about three miles 
south of Ekhmim, I found that another 
cemetery of the early Coptic period has been 
discovered, and that it is providing the dealers 
with fresh supplies of ancient embroideries. 


A. H. Saycez. 


P.8.—Since the above was written, I have 
received information that a second tomb, 
presumably royal, has just been discovered in 

€ immediate vicinity of that of Khu-n-Aten. 





ART SALES. 


THE sale of the vast collection of engravings 
and drawings formed by Mr. John Warwick 
deserves to be noticed. It took place at 
Sotheby’s—like the major part of important 
print sales—and it is noticeable, not only by 
reason of its extent, but likewise in right of 
what we shall venture to call the absurd prices 
fetched by many prints of the second class. 
The modern collector must have something of 
Thackeray's avowed tenderness for — nay, 
avowed enjoyment in—the second-rate to be 
able to give the prices given under the hammer 
a week or two ago, for countless examples of 
the empty grace of Bartolozzi and of the 
pretty weakness of our English ‘ Fancy 
School.” Of course, the sale contained many 
good, if hardly any great, things; but, after 
all, that which makes it memorable is the 
welcome accorded, not to the sterling and the 
masculine, but to the effeminate and the com- 
paratively meaningless. That a set of Francis 
Wheatley’s ‘‘Cries of London” should fetch 
£31 is not blameable—Wheatley was indeed 
elegant and idyllic, with his ‘‘ Mirandas and 
Perditas of a beautified peasantry”; but that 
a single coloured print after Masquerier should 
attain the same sum appears not precisely an 
illustration of the wisdom of the modern 
collector. But, of a truth, there are collectors 
and collectors; the amiable amateurs wno buy 
pretty fancy subjects at an outlay of many 
good bank-notes are not all the same persons 
who willingly ransom the engravings of Martin 
Schéngauer and Albert Diirer, of Mantegna 
and Rembrandt, of Marc Antonio and Méryon. 
Of course, when those admirable mezzotints 
which William Ward ani John Raphael Smith 
executed after Morland obtain large prices, 
there is no fault to be found with the circum- 
stance. Eight guineas apiece — which was 
paid at this sale—is not at all too much for 
Ward's artistic and perfectly craftsmanlike and 
sensitive renderings of ‘‘The Public-House 
Door” and *‘The Thatcher,” two of George 
Morland’s delightful things. Prints after Bigg 
are not intrinsically so valuable, even though 
William Ward did happen to engrave them. 


TUE season is approaching at which one im- 
ortant art sale quickly follows another, and 
ong before the end of the summer, collections 

as different as that of the late Lord Dudley 
and of David Price, of Queen Anne-street, will 
have been dispersed under the auctioneer’s 
hammer. The month of May will certainly see 
nothing more finely representative of the elder 
art than the collection of ancient masters of 
engraving and etching formed by the late 
Mr. Richard Fisher of Hill-top, Midhurst, 
whose privately issued Catalogue of his trea- 
sures—of which the preparation was a labour 
of love with him some ten or twelve years ago 
—vies with the private Catalogue which records 
the drawings by old masters in the possession 
of Malcolm of Poltalloch, and the private 
Catalogue which was prepared many years ago 
by Mr. Holloway of the prints in the possession 
of Mr. Alfred Morrison, at Fonthill. We have 
been informed that the modern portion of the 
late Mr. Fisher’s large collection will not fall 
under the hammer; but his Rembrandts, his 
early Italians, and his early Germans will be 
speedily dispersed. 








OBITUARY. 


By the lamented death of Mr. Henry Doyle, 
C.B.—one of the most estimable members of a 
well-known family—the Irish National Gallery 
loses the services of a Director who had been 
chiefly instrumental in making it what it is— 
in giving it, that is to say, its present honour- 
able position; and London society, in which 





ful figure. One of the latest services which 
Mr. Doyle rendered to that National Gallery 
which, in the midst of many interests, remained 
always the uppermost one in his mind, was the 
preparation and publication of a catalogue 
raisonné, which remains a monument of the 
variety and soundness of his scholarship and 
of the breadth of his artistic sympathies. An 
Irishman, proud and fond of his country, Mr. 
Doyle was careful that the Gallery over which 
he — should contain all that was possible 
in the way of work accomplished by illustrious 
Irishmen; and, to boot, he had been busy, 
especially of late, in securing for it portraits of 
many of his distinguished fellow-countrymen 
and countrywomen. Mr. Henry Doyle was 
about sixty-four or sixty-five years of age ; but 
he looked even younger, and, from the hearti- 
ness and vigour of his appearance, had in him, 
one would have said, the strength for many 
years of service. His place, whether in his 
official capacity or in the offices of friendship 
or in the general intercourse of society, will 
not be easy to fill. 








NOTES ON ART AND ARCHAEOLOGY. 


Miss CLARA MOonracBa and Mr. Richard 
Beavis have been elected members, und Messrs. 
Robert Little and Lionel Smythe associates, of 
the Royal Society of Painters of Water-colours. 


Mr. Robert W. Macserm has been elected 
a fellow, and M. Helleu an associate, of the 
Royal Society of Painter-Etchers. 


THE fourteenth spring exhibition of modern 
pictures will be opened next week at Southport, 
in the Atkinson Art Gallery. 


MEssrs. DOWDESWELL will open no less than 
three exhibitions next week, in their galleries 
in New Bond-street :—‘ Life in and around 
Tangier,” by Mr. Aubrey Hunt; a second 
series of ‘‘ London Churches,”’ by Mr. Charles 
E. Herne; and a collection of drawings in the 
Stour Valley, by Mr. J. H. V. Fisher. They 
will also have on view a proof of a dry-point 
portrait of the late Cardinal Manning, by Mr. 
Mortimer Menpes. 


Mr. Sr. CHap Boscawey’s lectures on 
Assyrian Archaeology, postpuned on account of 
the prevalence of influenz:. will be resumed 
on Monday next, March 29, at University 
College. 


THE centenary of the birth of Sir Joshuw 
Reynolds was commemorated on Tuesday at 
his birthplace, Plympton, tive miles from 
Plymouth, by a small gathering of artists and 
others. 


WE quote the following from the Cairo 
correspondent of the 7'imes :— 


‘*M. Grébaut, director of the Antiquities De- 
partment, has been granted leave of abrence. M. 
de Morgan [? Menant], the well-known French 
Assyriologist, is charged with a special mission to 
investigate and report to the Government upon the 
condition of the department. It is hoped, and it 
is not improbable, that the result will be a per- 
manent change in the management, which for « 
long time has excited the gravest complaints from 
men of all nationalities interested in Ky) ptology.’’ 





THE STAGE. 
“¢ DEBORATI.”’ 


Next week, perhaps, there may be some- 
thing to say about ‘“‘ Lady Windermere’s 
Fan,” the new piece at the St. James’s, in 
which, as I am assured, Mr. Oscar Wilde 
rashly runs the risk of receiving ‘‘ the insult 
of popularity.” Enough for to-day to 
discuss a little a piece upon which, in 


he appeared so much, is deprived of a delight-| its present form, popularity will not be 
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bestowed, but which, nevertheless, seems 
to me very far indeed from being the 
grotesque failure which some of us read 
that it was, when we took up the paper on 
Tuesday morning, at breakfast-time. A 
great deal is to be said, and said with 
warmth of conviction, in favour of Mr. 
Langdon Mitchell’s “‘ Deborah ”—the work 
of a writer known as yet to few of us, and 
to those few known chiefly as the author of 
charming verse. Mr. Mitchell has been 
reproached, to begin with, with his choice 
of subject ; and here, I admit, I am a biassed 
and most untrustworthy judge, having too 
many reasons for loving America to be able 
to conceive that there could by any possi- 
bility be anything inappropriate in a drama- 
tist choosing as his theme incidents that 
occurred, or may have occurred, in the 
very heart of the crisis of her history. A 
story of the American Civil War would 
appear, to my erring judgment, as not only 
an absolutely suitable but a thoroughly 
interesting thing, alike for American author 
and English spectator. And a story of real 
interest Mr. Mitchell has told, and in a way 
that is full of qualities, if, likewise, it has 
enough of defects. The actual story is for 
the daily papers—here we do not profess 
to tell it. It is strongly and ingeniously 
constructed, and, save for occasional 
longueurs—in the second act, for instance— 
it is uniformly well written. The thing, 
I am sure, has been carefully weighed and 
meditated. Truth to ordinary human nature 
is preserved most especially in the treat- 
ment of Levig St. Michael and Mrs. St. 
Michael—the planter and his wife—and of 
Helen Marshall, their young relation. The 
St. Michaels and their charming kinswoman 
are gentle people and human. And again, 
no mere partisanship, no narrowness of 
appreciation, is shown in the treatment of 
Crawford, the overseer of the plantation. 
A brute indeed in his relation to the coloured 
folk, he is here what the traditions of his 
land and class have made him. He is not 
unfaithful in service: he is not unreason- 
able in his dealings with white folk. Again, 
exceptional character— or character that 
appears to the Englishman more excep- 
tional at least than that of the planter 
and his belongings—is revealed, and is 
traced delicately, I think, and powerfully, 
in the whole figure of Deborah, the quad- 
roon slave. The panther is in her as well 
as the woman. She is untamed, and, I 
should fear, untameable. ‘ Duty ’’—she 
‘“‘hates the word.” Hedda Gabler herself 
—with all her instincts of revolt—could not 
hate it more profoundly. The brute is in 
her, as well as the woman—nay, the devil 
is in her too. Yet, in her ardours, there is 
a certain poetry; in her superstitions, a 
certain picturesqueness. Her nature, sullen 
and uncertain, is yet passionate and rich. 
She has fancy, if it is sensuous fancy : 
Somewhere, where she will go, ‘the 
earth,” she says, ‘‘ is warm, like a body.” 
And this strange nature, unformed, per- 
verse, half brutal, half poetic, is expressed 
admirably by the lines of her part, and by 
almost every look and gesture of the actress 
who interprets her. You may like the per- 
formance or not, but that it shows a gras 

of the figure meant to be presented is, 


think, beyond a doubt. Never has Miss 
Marion Lea done anything that better proves 
her capacity for a certain large picturesque- 
ness, and a certain wild pathos. 

Had but Mr. Langdon Mitchell been able, 
however, to relieve us of a few of the super- 
abundant horrors !—to relieve us, at least, 
of their intensity! I cannot suffer the 
scene in which the quadroon is, as one 
fancies, to be lashed before one’s very eyes. 
I cannot suffer the scene in which father 
and son—the aged planter and the soldier 
Bastien, over whom the quadroon slave 
dominates—cross swords at the end. The 
sensational, the melodramatic, the hideous, 
and the violent are too much with us. 
Remove something of them, I say to Mr. 
Mitchell, and then there will be more appre- 
ciated your strength of construction, your 
appropriateness of dialogue, your fairness, 
your penetration even in character-drawing 
—best of all, your unquestioned poetry. 

For the cast, as a whole, one is grateful. 
Miss Lea, as has been implied, is fitted per- 
fectly ; and, so far as may be judged, she 
executes her intention with a precision and 
a force not always vouchsafed. Miss Cowen 
does womanly service. The calm and golden 
presence of Miss Beatrice Lamb is soothing, 
distinctly ; and the work before her is done 
with refinement, with discreet art. Mr. 
Austin Melford does thorough justice to 
every mood of the overseer. Mr. Bernard 
Gould is capable as Bastien; nor should a 
word of praise be withheld from the Dupré 


of Mr. Boleyn and the Alexander Marshall | 


of Mr. Rudge Harding. 
FREDERICK WEDMORE. 








STAGE NOTES. 

Tuer following is the programme for the next 
performance of the Independent Theatre 
Society, on Wednesday, March 2, at the 
Royalty Theatre: ‘‘ Le Baiser,” by Theodore 
de Banville, translated into English couplets 
by Mr. John Gray; ‘‘ The Minister’s Call,” 
an original one-act play, founded on Mr. 
Frank Harris’s story. ‘‘A Modern Idyll,” by 
Mr. Arthur Symons; ‘The Visit,” a two-act 
play from the Danish of Edward Brandes, 
translated by Mr. William Archer. The 
following artists will give their services on this 
occasion :—In ‘‘ Le Baiser,’’ Miss Edith Chester 
and Mr. Bernard Gould. In ‘‘ The Minister's 
Call,’’ Miss Gertrude Kingston, Mr. A. Elwood, 
Mr. Lugg, and Mr. W. Bonney. In “The 
Visit,” Miss Olga Brandon, Mr. Arthur 
Bourchier, and Mr. P. Cunningham. 


MUSIC. 
RECENT CONCERTS. 


Mr. RicHarpD GoMPERTZ gave his second 
chamber concert at Prince’s Hall last Thursday, 
when, under his leadership, a very creditable 
performance was given of Beethoven’s Quartet 
in A minor (Op. 132). It must be confessed 
that this, like all the wonderful works of 
Beethoven's latest period, seems out of place in 
a miscellaneous programme, although M. Gom- 
pertz wisely placed it first. Just as the Rafael 
** Madonna ” at Dresden has a room all to itself, 
so one feels that these Quartets of the master’s 
third manner ought to stand alone, or, if a 
concert must be of a certain length, preceded 
by one of Beethoven’s earlier—-though not early 











—Quartets. Mr. Gom ’s pro e in- 
cluded Mr. Algernon Pashtor's 7 for 
pianoforte and violin in E (Op. 38). It is too 
modern and complex to be judged fairly at one 
hearing, but, on the whole, it makes a favour- 
able impression. It is a thoughtful work ; and 
theslow movement, especially, has much beauty. 
But why does Mr. ton so overload his piano- 
forte part ? The performance by composer and 
concert-giver was excellent. Mr. Shakespeare 
sang and accompanied himself in his best 
manner. 

Sir C. Hallé’s sixth and last orchestral 
concert took place at St. James’s Hall on 
Friday week. At the previous concert there 
had been an improvement in the attendance, 
and again this time there was a good audience. 
Yet a notice on the programme announced to 
the public that it was ‘‘ the last appearance of 
Sir C. Hallé’s Manchester Band in London.” 
After his long fight it seems almost a pity to 
retreat to the north; for, with judiciously- 
chosen programmes and the vocal element not 
entirely ignored, he might, perhaps, soon have 
won the favour of the public: good orchestral 
concerts at this season of the year are none too 
frequent. Sir Charles commenced his pro- 
gramme with the interesting Haydn Symphony 
in D minor (Op. 49). The Beethoven Triple 
Concerto interpreted by Lady and Sir C. 
Hallé and Signor Piatti, with the orchestra 
under the careful direction of Mr. W. Hess, 
served to show what a great composer can 
achieve when not touched by the live coal from 
off the altar of inspiration. The performance 
of Berlioz’s ‘‘ Harold en Italie’ was admirable. 

Mr. Edgar Haddock gave the first of two 
Beethoven recitals at the Steinway Hall on 
Monday afternoon. His scheme for introduc- 
ing at two sittings all the composer’s Sonatas 
for pianoforte and violin is no doubt from an 
educational point of view useful; and it is 
interesting to trace the composer from his 
years of apprenticeship to Haydn and Mozart, 
through his period of ripe manhood, down to 
his declining years when his genius shone at its 
brightest. At the same'time, the first pro- 
gramme, including six Sonatas and without 
any vocal music by way of relief, was some- 
what of a strain. Mme. Pachmann played 
with taste and intelligence, and Mr. Haddock 
displayed skill and p somal dignity. Mme. 
Pachmann’s reading of the slow movement of 
the E flat Sonata (Op. 12, No. 3) was, however, 
scarcely broad enough. The Sonata in F (Op. 
24) was exceedingly well rendered. 

M. Schénberger played Weber’s pianoforte 
Sonata in A flat at the last Monday Popular 
Concert. There is no need to praise him for 
his excellent technique and pleasing touch ; of 
these he has given many proofs. His rendering 
of the work left, however, much to desire in the 
matter of poetry aud passion; and especially 
in the romantic Andante he was cold. The 
Scherzo was brilliantly performed, but the 
Finale was a trifle fast, and lacked tenderness 
of tone. M. Plunket Greene sang Schubert's 
fine ‘‘Gesang des Harfners”’ with intelligence, 
but with a trace of affectation. The pro- 
gramme included Dvorak’s interesting Quartet 
in E flat, led by Mme. Néruda. Dr. Joachim 
will make his rentrée next Monday. 

J. 8. SHEDLOCK. 





MR. WEDMORE'S “ MERYON.”"—NEW EDITION. 
Now ready, price Onze Guivea, 
On hand-made paper, 129 Copies, all numbered. 


MERYON. 
With a Descriptive Catalogue of the Artist’s Work 
By FREDERICK WEDMORE. 
New Edition, Revised and Enlarged. 
Dernz & GureKvnst, 18, Green Street, Charing Cross Road, W.C. 
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WALTER SCOTT'S NEW BOOKS. 


Crown 8vo, cloth elegant, gilt top, rough edges, price 1s. 6d. 
per volume. 


THE SCOTT LIBRARY. 


M?*., WALTER SCOTT has pleasure in announcing 

that, under the above title, he intends issuing a 
new series of Prose Volumes, ine luding works of English 
Literature, translations of eminent works of the literature 
of the Continent, and of classical works. Each volume 
will be carefully edited, printed, and bound. The Scott 
Library will present in a cheap form a new series of 
admirable volumes. 


FIRST VOLUME NOW READY. 
MARY WOLLSTONECRAIT’S 
VINDICATION OF THE RIGHTS OF 
WOMAN. 


With an Introduction by 


Mrs, ELIZABETH ROBINS PENNELL. 


Crown 8vo, cloth, price 3s. 6d. per volume; half-morocco, 


6s. 6d. per volume. 
THE CONTEMPORARY SCIENCE SERIES. 
Edited by HAVELOCK ELLIS. Latest Addition :— 


THE GRAMMAR OF SCIENCE. 


By KARL PEARSON, M.A., Professor of Applied Mathematics, 
Jniversity College ; Gresham Professor of Geometry. 

This book discusses in a popular manner the basis of Modern 
Science, its sphere, its methods, and its limitations. It attempts at 
the same time to clear up some of the metaphysical obscurities 
which at present form the foundation of physics. 





THE CANTERBURY POETS. 
In Shilling Volumes, square 8vo, cloth, red edges, 1s. ; 
cloth, uncut edg’s, 1s. 
Led roan, gilt edges, 28. 6d.; padded morocco, gilt edyes, 5s.; padded 
German calf, and half morocco, gilt top, antique (in @ variety 
of New Reproductions of old Tints). 


GERMAN BALLADS. 


Translated and Edited by ELIZABETH CRAIGMYLE. 


Loxvon : WALTER SCOTT, 24, Warw ICK Lane. 


TRISGHLER & CO.’S NEW BOOKS 


TWO NEW LIB LIBRARY } NOVELS. 
A RUDE A By Mrs. A. 
PHILLIPS, Author of “ Benedicta. ” 3 vols. 
“Mrs. Phillips’ delightful romance..... presents really 
powerful = full of human nature .....artistic as well 
as os iid A capital story, dev eloped with strength 
and skill. ene. 


THE LADY of BALMERINO : a Romance 
of the Grampians. By MARIE CONNOR LEIGHTON, 
Author of * ~@, and Wife.” 3 vols. s 

‘* Not even the most ardent novel reader can complain that 
the events of the story do not follow each other * — 
he World 








GOLDEN FACE: . “Tale of the Wild West. 
By BERTRAM MITFORD, Author of “‘A Romance of 
the Cape Frontier.” Crown bansnnsechatti cloth boards, 2s. 6d. 


THE CITY of the JUST. 1 sT. , BY Thomas Terrell, 
Co-Author of ** Lady Delmar ‘ully Illustrated by 
Everard Hopkins, with 20 Fall a poe tes on special 
paper. Extra large crown 8vo, 23. 6d. 


sao we ty 
lete WIT? paper ; Is. Or oth cover. 
THE ONL 


SHE 
SEE? uy re GOooD DMAN, pt m3 * Too Curious.” 
“The story is keen, exciting throughout.” 
The Daily Telegraph. 
The first prize of £30 was awarded to the Hon. Lady 
Ponsonby. of Norman Tower, Winderor Castle ; the second. of 
£15, to Mr. Bower, of 10, Ladywell Park, Lewisham, 8.E. 
and the third divided between two competitors. 


TaiscHLER & Company, 18, New Bridge Street, London, | E.c. 





Published in December, 1891. 
THE COMMONWEALTH and 
CHARLES II. : Historical Dramatic Poems. 

Ww ritten and en by Aoumee E. Taeeettes, Harewood House, 
Darlington. 2 pages, Crown 8vo, cloth, gilt lettered Levelled edges, 
Price, post eon 3s. 

Lately published. 

QUEEN ELIZABETH, 2s. 6d., and JAMES I. 

and CHARLES L, 3s. 8d. 


_ieunpien Castle, Dec., 1800,—Allow me to thank you for your 

courtesy in sending me the ‘dramas which I have found awaiting me at 
this plage. I have al read with much interest that relating to 
Queen Elizabeth.— Yours, &., W. E. GLapstons.’ 


Aliso, CHILDHOUD’S MEMORIES, and other 


Poems. By Jane M. TaecELuxs, 88 pages, crown 8vo, cloth, 2s. 2d., 





SECOND EDITION’ NOW READY, FIFTEENTH THOUSAND. 
In crown 8vo, cloth gilt, gilt edges, 2s. 6d. 


FOR LIGHT AND LIBERTY. 


By SILAS K. HOCKING, F.R.HS. 


With Onierat Iiivstrations 


FREDERIORN WARNE & 





BLACKWOO 


No. 917.— MARCH, 1892. — 2s. 6d. 
CONTENTS:—Diaxa: Tue History or A Great san. | 
TAKE, chaps. iv.-vi.-—IvaLian Ports or To-pay, by Helen 


Zimmern.-——-Tue Ciry or Sr. Anprews.——“ Carry”: A 
Srory or To-pay.——SkeTcuEs rrom Eastern TRAVEL. 
A Roya. Goverxess: Tuk Ducnesse pe Gontaut, by 
Madame Blaze ‘de Bury.——Tur Nirrare-Fieips or Cure, 
by C. M. Aikman, B.Sc , F.R.S.E.——Winter Suirrs, by 
** A Son of the Marshes.”—~ Tur OLp Satoox. 


WILLIAM BLACKWOOD & SONS, Eptxsurcn axp Lonvox. 


THE NATIONAL REVIEW. 


Coyrents ror MARCH,—2s. 6d. 
A REPLY toa a By Atrrep Avstiy. 


OLD- PENSIO 
.& we ESsY U L EXPERIMENT. By Georce Hotieway, 


IL. ECONOMIC OBJECTIONS. By the Editor of “ A Plea for 
Liberty.” 
lll. FAILURE in GERMANY. By Dr. Witaetm Bope. 
A WORD with the PHYSICIANS. By the Ean. or Dunraven, K.P: 
“TROUT-FISHING BEGINS.” By W. Eart Hopeson. 
ELIZABETH STUART. By the Baroness 8. IL. pe ZuyLex DE NyEvELT, 
DISESTABLISH MENT : Unconsidered Contingencies. By W. R. Ince. 
PATCHWORK in ELACK and WHITE. By Lady Buage. 
A NOTE on PLAGIARISM. By Wacrer Herries Potrock. 
THE COLONIAL JUDGE. By the Hon. Mr. Justice WituiaMs. 
SWEDENBORG and MODERN PHILOSOPHY. By Caarves Stuart 
Bosweu. 
DRAWING-ROOM ENTERTAINMENTS, By Lady Cou Camere... 
A GRAVE CONSTITUTIONAL QUESTION. By “ Constitution aist.” 
AMONG the BOOKS—CORRESPON DENCE, 
London: W_H, Auten & Co., Ltd., 13, Waterloo Place, Pall Mall. 


THE NEW REVIEW. 


MARCH.—Price One Shilling. 


THE es gt Cou NTY COUNCIL - 
. THR IMPEACHMENT. By T. G. Farpe ct. 
Af THE DEFENCE. By Cuanrces Harrison. 


LETTERS of JOIN RUSKIN to his SECRETARY. 


WOTTON REINFRED. Chaps. V. (contd.), VL, and VII. An Un- 
published Novel. (Conclusion.) By Tuomas Cantye. 
THREE WARS: Personal Recollections. By Ewite Zota. (To be 


conclud 


THE TELEPHONE and the POST OFFICER. 


By the Duke of MakLBonoven, | 


ESSENCE of of BEEF, BEEF TEA, 
TURTLE SOUP, and JELLY, and other 


OUR NEW REPRESENTATIVE in PARIS. 

By Constance ExGiestone 
EDWARD CRACROFT LEFROY. By Jouyx Avpixeton Symonps. 
SPORT in the NEW FOREST. By the Hon. Geraup Lasceiies. 
THE LABOURER and the LAND. By “Jous Suorteeve.” 
LITERATU RE ? By H. D. Tra. 


THE DRAMA, J By Wituram Ancuer. 
London: Lonemans, Green & Co. 


NOW READY, FOR MARCH. 


THE EXPOSITORY TIMES. 


SIXPENCE MONTHLY. 


CONTENTS : Notes of Recent Exposition, by the Editor—Canon 
Cheyne’s Bampton Lectures, by Prof. A. R. 8. Kennedy—A Com- 
mentary ou Jeremiah, by Canon Cheyne—The Teaching of our Lord as 
to the Authority of the Old Testament, by Bishop yy 
Revised Version in the Great Public Schools, Letters from Head- 
masters—Darwinism and Revelation as now Related, by Principal 
Chapman, LL.D.—The Old Testament and the Literature of Assyria 
and Babylonia, by T. G. Pinches, British Museum—&c., &c. 
Edinburgh : T. & T. Crark, 38, George Street. 
London: Simrxix, Mansuac., Hamittoy, Kent & Co., Limited. 


THE LIBRARY REVIEW, 
And RECORD OF CURRENT LITERATURE, 
Epirep sy KINETON PARKES. 

No. I. Ready February 27th. Price Sixpence. 





London: Hutcuinson & Co., 25, Paternoster Square ; 
and all Booksellers. 


Now ready, price 5s. 


HE JOURNAL of the ANTHROPO- 


LOGICAL INSTITUTE of GREAT BRITAIN and IRELAND. 





Vol. XXL, Part 3, FEBRUARY, 1892, 
Contains Ae vers by the Rev. James Sipree; Professor Prestwicn, 
ar fi faxnison; De Barri Crawsuay; Eowarp B. Tyor, 
oe Mitrorp Barser; and Mrs. 8. 8S. Auiisox. Anthropo- 


feel ‘Miscellanea and Notices of New Books. 
London : Tausyen & Co., Charing Cross Road. 
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The Book is crown folio, 20 by 15 inches, half-bound 
in morocco. 
Dedicated, by permission, to Sir FREDERICK LEIGHTON 
Bart., P.R.A., &c. 

Containing a Memoir of Srevens, and Critical Descriptions of 
his dion by a former Pupil and Friend, Mr. HUGH 
STANNUS, F.R.LB.A., Lecturer on Applied Art at 
University College, and Teacher of Architectural Ornament 
at the Royal Academy. 

WITH 


, Fifty-seven Full-page Autotype Illustrations 


Selected from Examples of the Master’s Work by a 
Committee of Experts. 


The Edition is limited to 150 Copies. 
Price Six Guineas, 


PUBLISHED by the AUTOTYPE COMPANY 
74, NEW OXFORD STREET, LONDON. 


Just published, in 4to, Part L., price 2s. 


J)ANTE, LA DIVINA COMEDTIA. 
Cc - Commenti — la Scolastica del 
Prof. P. G. BERTHIER. 


This Edition, printed at aethaen which will be complete in 3 vols., 
ade a varts, and which will contain more than 2,000 ae is 

ely Annotated, the object of the Editor being to exhibit Dante's 
a of Moral Philosop! ny. 


“ No Dante student can afford to do without it."— Daily Chronicte. 
Wittiams & Norcate, Importers of Foreign Books, 14, Henrietta 
Street, Covent Garden, London; and 20, South Frederick Street t, 
Edinburgh. 
JUST PU BLISHED, in 1 vol., crown 8vo, cloth, price 3s. 


QOCIAL ETHICS. Outlines of a Doctrine 


of Morals by Prof. Turonatp Zieeten, Translated from the 


| German. 


Wititams . em Atk, 14, Henrietta Street, Covent Garden, Londou 
; and do, South Frederic k Street, Edinburgh. 
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Publications of the Clarendon Press. 


AIDS to LATIN and GREEK COM- 
POSITION. By J. Y. SARGENT, M.A. 
Just published, extra feap. 8vo, cloth, price 3s. 6d. 
IIpoyupvacpara i Aégews *Arruxns da Tapa- 
Seryudrwv A:idaxh being A PRIMER of GREEK 
PROSE COMPOSITION. 
»” A Key to this work is in the Press, for the use af Teachers 
only. 
THE SAME AUTH 
A LATIN "PROSE PRIMER. "fe. 6d. 


EASY PASSAGES for TRANSLATION 
into LATIN. 2s. 6d. 
*,* A Key to the above, price 5s. 
application to the Secretary of the Clarendon Press. 
PASSAGES for TRANSLATION 
GREEK PROSE. 3s. 
EXEMPLARIA GRAECA. 3s. 
Greek Renderings of select passages in the above, 
MODELS and MATERIALS for GREEK 
IAMBIC VERSE. 4s. 6d. 
BY C. 8. JERRAM, M.A. 
Just published, extra feap. Svo, cloth, 2s. 6d 


VIRGIL, GEORGICS, Books I, I. 
Edited, with Introduction and Notes, by C. 8. JERRAM, 
A. inte Scholar ot Trinity College, Oxford. 

*," Books 111. and 1V., by the same Editor, are in preparation, 
BY THE SAME EDITOR. with Introductions and Notes. 
VIRGIL.—BUCOLICS. In One or Two 

Parts. 2s. 6d. 
VIRGIL.—ZENEID. BOOK I. Is. 6d. 


CEBES.—TABULA. 2s. 6d. 


EURIPIDES.—-HELENA. (For Upper and 
Middle Forms) 3s. 


EURIPIDES.—--HERACLEIDZ. 3s. 
EURIPIDES.—-ALCESTIS. 3s. 


XENOPHON. — ANABASIS. 
With Map. 2s. 


ANGLICE.—REDDENDA; or, Extracts, 
Latin and Greek, for Unseen Translation. Third Edition, 
Revised and Enlarged. 2s. 6d. ; Second Series, 3s. 


REDDENDA MINORA; or, Easy 
sages, Latin and Greek, for Unseen Translation. 
Use of Lower Forms. 1s. 6d. 

Just published, demy 8vo, cloth, 16s , with Portrait. 


THE LIF 


ARBUTHNOT, M.D., 
Physicians. Ky GEORGE A. AITKEN. 

“IT think Dr, Arbuthnot the first man among them. He was the 
most universal genius, being an excellent es jan, a man of deep 
learning, and a man of much hamour.”—Dr. Jounsoy. 

“ A scholarly work, executed with much dilige nee and judgment.” 

Times, Feb, 18. 

* Fills a distinct gap in the history of English literature.” 

luasgow Herald, Fel. 1s. 
Just publiched, 8vo, cloth, 10s. 6d. 


HASTINGS and the ROHILLA WAR. 


By Sir JOHN STRACHEY, G.C.S.I. 
From the Prerace :—" One of the imaginary crimes of Hastings, the 
juaietas murder of Nandkumar, has been blotted out by Sir James 
tephen. If the author should help to satisfy the students of Indian 
history that the crime of selling the services of a British army for the 
extermination of «a noble people is imaginary alse, the olject with 
which this book was written will have been gamed.” 


sé . 
RULERS OF INDIA.” 
Edited by Sir WILLIAM WILSON HUNTER, K.C.8.I1. 
New Volume, with Map, crown 8vo, cloth, 2s. 6d. 


MADHAVA RAO SINDHIA, otherwise 


- Madhoji; and the Hindu Reconquest of India. By 
H. KEEN&, M.A., C.I.K., Author of “The Moghul 
Empire,” &e. 

New Edition, Revised (Third), crown vo, cloth, 1s. 6d. 


A HISTORY of FRANCE. Vol. IL 


nc. 58 to A.p. 1458. With numerous Maps, Plans, and 


into 


BOOK II. 


Pas- 
For the 


Tables. By G. W. KiTCHIN, D.D., F.8.A., Dean of 
Winchester. (Volumes I, and ILI., Second Edition, 


price 10s. 6d, each.) 
BY PROFESSOR EARLE, M.A. 
Just published, crown Svo, cloth, &s. 6d. 


THE DEEDS of BEOWULF: an 


Fnglish Epic of the Eighth Century, done into Mod-m 
Prove. With an Introduction and Notes. By JOHN 
EARLE, M.A., Rector of Swanswick, formerly Fellow 
and Tutor of Oriel College, Rawlinsonian Professer of 
Anglo-Saxon in the University of Oxford. 

Ncw Edition, Revised and Enlarged (Fifth). 
extra tcap. Svo, cloth, &s. Gd. 


THE PHILOLOGY of the ENGLISH 


TONGUE. 
“This admirable and authoritative work, so far as its historical 
treatment of the language is concerned, may be regarded as a mani- 
festo of the soundest English scholarship.”"— Votes and Queries. 


BY THE SAME AUTHOR. 
A BOOK for the BEGINNER in 
ANGLO-SAXON. Third Edition. Extra feap. Svo, 
cloth, 2s. 6d. 
Full Catalogues post free upon application, 


Loxvon: HENRY FROWDE, Crarenvon Press 
Wanenovusg, Amen Corner, E.C. 


Just publi-hed, 





Supplied to Teachers only on | 


and WORKS of JOHN. 


Fellow of the Royal College of | 





A NEW DEPARTURE IN FICTION. 


Published Quarterly, in long demy, 
price 2s. 6d. 


THE 


LONG QUARTERLY 


NUMBER ONE READY SHORTLY. 


NCIENCE has its Quarterlies—redolent of 
research, and disseminating discussion. Politics 
of all shades has its own favourite tri-monthly 
organ. ‘The Church; the Army and Navy; the 
Law; Music and Art; Sport; Medicine, and the 
Antiquaries—all possess their Quarterlies ; the only 
branch unrepresented is Fiction. It is proposed to 
fill up this gap by establishing an entirely new pub- 
lication upon new lines, and to issue it quarterly. 


An original romance, written specially for this 
publication, aud always from the pen of an author 
ot eminence, will be published ia each number of 
THE LONG QUARTERLY. Each story appear- 
ing in the publication will occupy one number, and 
though identity may sometimes be veiled under a 
nom de plume, every one will be by a writer of 


talent. 


It is easy to say that such a publication is not 
wanted—that there is no room for it. There is 
room for everything that amuses in these grave 
times, and it remains to be seen how far this new 
form of fiction will coincide with popular taste. 


No. |., ready in a few days, will 
contain a complete Novel, 


ENTITLED 


UNTIL MY 
LORD'S RETURN: 
A Romance of a River Town. 


By ADMIRAL HINTON. 





THE LONG QUARTERLY is tastefully printed 
on tinted paper in an entirely new shape, 


which lends itself to easy handling and | 
comfortable reading while travelling. 


| Vigour... 


THE LONG QUARTERLY can be had 
at any booksellers or bookstall in town or 
country, price Half-a-Crown. 


ELLIOT STOCK, 


62, PATERNOSTER Row, Lonpon, 





E.C. 


CHAPMAN & HALL’S NEW BOOKS 
THE FORTNIGHTLY REVIEW. 


MARCH. 
THE DISSIPATION of ENERGY. By Lord Ke vis. 
DANGERS of MODERN FINANCE. By SamvEeL 
Mowracu, M.P. 
MR. MEREDITH in his POEMS. By Professor Dowpen. 
THE PHYSICAL INSENSIBILITY of WOMEN. By 
Professor Lomproso. 
THE RUSSIAN FAMINE and the REVOLUTION. By 
S. STernrak. 


FRANCE in the FOURTEENTH CENTURY.—V. The 





Jews. By Madame DarmestTerer. 

THE GROWTH of the INDIAN POPULATION. By Sir 
Ricuarp Tempre, Bart., M.P. 

MR. T. W. RUSSELL and IRISH EDUCATION. By the 


Arcusisnor or Dusit. 
= MILITARY SITUATION in MADAGASCAR. By 
AZAHA. 


A HUMAN ——— 
__ Mau LOCK. 


By W. Hf. 


(Coutinued.) 
&e. 


E. B. LANIN. 


RUSSIAN CHARACTERISTICS. By 


E. B. LANIN. Reprinted, with Revisions, from tue 
Fortnightly Review. Demy 8vo. [Karly in March. 


W. L. COURTNEY. 


STUDIES at LEISURE. By W. L. 
COURTNEY, Author of “ Studies: Old and New,” &c. 
Crown 8vo. [Early in March. 


W. H. HUDSON, C.M.Z.8. 


THE NATURALIST in LA PLATA. 


By W. H. HUDSON. C©.M.Z.8., Joint Author «f 
* Argentine Ornithology.” With numerous Illustrations. 
Demy S8vo, 16s. (Rady. 


H. DE WINDT, F.RG.S 


SIBERIA ASITIS. By H. De Windt, 


F.R.G.8., Author of “ From Pekin to Calais,’’ * A Ride 

to India. Xe. With an Introduction by Madame 

OLGA DE NOVIKOFF ("v. K.”). With 31 Dlus- 
trations. Demy 8vo, 18s. | Ready, 


FRANCIS ADAMS. 


AUSTRALIAN LIFE. 


ADAMS. Crown 8vo, 3s. 6d. 


By Francis 


| Ready. 
PERROT AND CHIPIEZ. 


A HISTORY of ANCIENT ART in 
PERSIA. By GEORGES PERRUT and CHARLES 
CHIPIEZ. With numerous Illustrations and Coloureu 
Plates. Imperial 8vo, 21s. 


PERROT AND CHIPIEZ. 


A HISTORY of ANCIENT ART in 


PHRYGIA, LYDIA, CARIA, »nd LYCIA. By 
GEORGES PERROT and CHARLES CHIPIEZ. Witi 
280 Illustrations, Imperial Svo, 15s. 


CAPT. LINDSAY ANDERSON. 


AMONG TYPHOONS and PIRATE 
CRAFT. By sy LINDSAY ANDERSON, Author of 
** A Cruise in an Opium Clipper.” With Jltustrations by 
Stanley Wood. Crown 8vo, 5s. 

Black and White says: “Capt. Anderson writes his storv 
brightly sod well and modestly, like « true saitor, aod maiulv 
in that good, compact, racy aialect of the sea, which Is line 
music in the ear of him who has once heard it spokeu.” 


~NEW NOVELS AT ALL LIBRARIES. 


LOUIS ‘COUPERUS. 


ELINE VERE. By Louis Couperus, 
Translated by J.T. GREIN. Crown 8vo,5s.  _Lhis dry 
The Scotsman says: ** A powerful study of modern manne 8 
.....The book interests by its truth to certain aspects of Natur. 
and by an uncommon skill in the analysis of character.” 








ARTHUR PATERSON 


A PARTNER from the WEST. By 
ARTHUR PATERSON. Crown 8vo, 5s. 

The Globe tays: “A spirited story. full of int«rest and 
Brings with it the breezes of the Rockies and whe 
heats of the plains.” 

The National Observer says: “* Mr. Paterson has produced a 
story which may not be laid down untinished.”’ 


MAURICE JOKAI. 


PRETTY MICHAL. By] Maurice Jokai. 
Translated by R. NISBET BAIN. Crown 8v °, 5s. 
The Glasgow Herald says: “A capital romance . . Full of 
life, and the characters cleverly differentiated.” 
The A? henaeum says: “Crammed with incident and 
adventure.”’ 


Lonpon : CHAPMAN & HALL, Lrarep. 
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